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THE PLEA OF THE AUTUMN LEAVES. 


HE fading leaves are pleading with the ; 
autumn breeze, 
While fondly they are clinging to their pa- 
rent trees; 
They whisper, begging, hoping longer span 
of life: 
“So soon to die, 
amidst the strife.” 
When we were young, in spring we gave our 
shade, 
And when you touched us, trembling music 
made. 
We then had strength, and could thy force defy ; 
But loved thy wooing, listened to thy sigh. 
Let beauty plead, for death who rifles all 
Has cast o’er us a wondrous gorgeous pall, 
And made us fairer in our deep distress 
Than when you lingered, with sweet, fond caress. 
Though we are dying, faithful would we cling, 
And some slight comfort to our loved trees bring ; 
Still clothe them with what tender grace we may, 
And rustling whisper low, We with you stay. 
Why, ruthless, part us from our stems and fling, 
Like fluttering bird to earth with broken wing? 
Have pity, spare us, toss and tear us not away, 
The plaything of the wind that loved us yesterday! 


” 


they say, “be whirled 
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THE ESSENTIAL GOODNESS OF GOD. [Nov., 


THE ESSENTIAL GOODNESS OF GOD. 


IMPORTANCE OF VINDICATING THE GOODNESS OF GOD. 


7% HERE is nothing more necessary at the present 
time than earnest effort to convince and per- 
suade men of the goodness of God, in order to 
win them to faith and religion. 

The great obstacle to religious faith, for a 
great number, is the aspect which the present condition and 
future destiny of a large, if not the larger part of mankind, 
offers to them. It appears to them as a phenomenon, irrecon- 
cilable with the idea of a supreme being who is both infinitely 
good and infinitely powerful. This is because of the evil which 
exists in the world. They think that there should be no evil 
in a world created and governed by such a being. They say: 
that a good creator must will that his creation should be all 
good without any evil, and exert all his power to make it so. 
Many of this class may only hesitate and waver in their faith, 
while endeavoring to make head against an involuntary scepti- 
cism, and longing to find a way of dissipating the darkening 
cloud in their mental sky, which obscures but does not totally 
hide the sun. Such persons may suffer very acutely. A senti- 
ment of intense sympathy for mankind in general becomes very 
painful, when the view of their present condition and future 
destiny is gloomy. There is no resource to be found in a 
denial of the existence and providence of God, for to deny these 
is like exchanging a dark day for black night. 

Unhappily, there are others, who give way to their sceptical 
tendencies and melancholy sentiments, and suffer themselves to 
drift into agnosticism or even positive atheism. The _ final 
logical and moral outcome of this philosophy of despair is pessi- 
mism and nihilism. 

This is enough to show the great importance, the necessity, 
even, of vindicating the goodness of God. 


THE VINDICATION MUST BE METAPHYSICAL. 


The objection to Theism from the existence of evil is meta- 
physical. Therefore it must be met and refuted by metaphys- 
ics. Modern unbelief, after having made war, under the guise 
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of rational philosophy, on revelation, has at last invaded the 
realm of philosophy, and has aimed its weapons against reason 
and its first principles. Theism, or natural theology, is the 
highest and noblest part of metaphysics. It springs out of 
ontology, or metaphysics pure and simple, as a fruit-bearing 
branch springs from the stem and root of the tree. Ontology 
is the science of being in its deepest reasons, and of unity, 
truth, and goodness, which are identical with being. It attains, 
therefore, its last object in God, who is being in all the pleni- 
tude of its essence, and who is the first and final cause of all 
finite being. 

Now, the objection against the goodness, and therefore the 
being of God, is derived from a perversion of the metaphysical 
principle that from the essence of God which is good, only an 
operation which is good can follow. Operation follows essence 
and is determined by it—an axiom which no philosopher will 
deny. God operates as First and Final Cause, and therefore 
it is a necessary logical conclusion, that his essence being good, 
he can only intend the good, in creating and ruling the world, 
and can only produce the good by his efficient causality. Now, 
the contention that the existence of evil in the world cannot 
have its first and final cause in God is just. That is to say: 
God cannot intend evil as an end, or be its efficient cause. 
But when the inference is drawn that God cannot permit evil 
to arise from the deficient action of second causes, and that 
his goodness requires that he should prevent this result by the 
exercise of his omnipotence, the conclusion is perverse and 
false. The existence of evil may be permitted, because it is in- 
cidental to a moral order better and more perfect than any 
other, and can be overruled so as t6é become the occasion of 
producing a much greater good than would result from its ex- 
clusion by an act of supreme power. God is good by his 
essence, which is infinite and unchangeable. Evil is the corrup- 
tion of a nature which has received a finite existence and good- 
ness from God, and as finite is liable to change, and capable 
of becoming better or worse. The contention is principally 
about moral evil, which alone presents any great difficulty. The 
source of moral evil and of all the physical evils which are its 
consequence, is in the abuse of free-will by rational creatures. 
The vindication of the goodness of God in face of the objection 
derived from the existence of evil will, therefore, terminate in 
this contention: that it is congruous to the goodness of God to 
confer the gift of free-will on rational creatures, notwithstand- 
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ing the evil caused by its abuse, and in view of the good 
springing from its right use, and from the overruling of evil to 
a final result which is good. 


THE IDEA OF GOOD IN THE METAPHYSICS OF ARISTOTLE. 


Having undertaken to remove the ground of objections against 
the goodness of God, from the existence of evil, by a metaphysical 
argument, we cannot do better than to seek for it in Aristotle, the 
great master in purely rational philosophy. It is not that the 
metaphysics of Aristotle, or that pure rational philosophy in itself, 
can furnish an ultimate and adequate solution of the problem, 
how it is congruous to the goodness of an almighty creator and 
ruler to permit his created subjects to corrupt and mar any 
part of that nature which is essentially good, and has been in- 
tended by his wisdom for a good end. It is in divine revela- 
tion, in Christian theology and philosophy, that we must find 
the solution which is sufficient for faith, and which gives to 
reason all the satisfaction of which it is capable, under its pre- 
sent limitations. The metaphysical argument can only prepare 
the way for some minds to faith, and afford some subsidiary aid 
to faith. for those who already possess it. 

Both by reason and faith we have a certitude that God is; 
that he is the One, the True, the Good, in his essence. From 
this it follows that his operation is good; and that evil cannot 
have its origin in his essence or his operation. Since it exists, 
nevertheless, we must ascribe its origin to some other cause, 
explain its nature accordingly, and as it cannot be said that it 
has arisen because God, who is omnipotent, could not prevent 
it, we must explain, the best we can, why he has permitted 
evil. We cannot fully explain his reasons for permitting 
evil. It is only a small portion of the rulings of his provi- 
dence which we know, and we know this in an imperfect 
manner. The final outcome is in many aspects hidden from 
our view. Therefore, at last, we have to fall back on first 
principles of philosophy and revelation. At present, we have 
only to do with the first principles of philosophy. There can 
be no evil in the essence or the operation of God. He must 
have sufficient reasons and good intentions which have deter- 
mined his permission of evil. And, if we cannot understand 
these reasons fully, or perceive clearly how the phenomena of 
the world are reconcilable with good intentions, we must be 
content to endure our ignorance. We must not call in question 
our first principles, cast metaphysics to the winds, and suffer 
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our minds to be swallowed up by the quicksand of scepticism 
and pessimism. 

We may go back to the metaphysics of a pagan sage, 
to find a remedy for the intellectual malady which has become 
so infectious and contagious among degenerate Christians. 
Having no knowledge of Christ and Christian truth, living in 
the darkened and poisoned atmosphere of heathenism, Aristotle 
was able, by the pure light of natural intelligence and rational 
logic, although I do not question his having received secret aid 
from grace, to attain such a clear view of the one supreme, 
eternal and infinite being, truth and goodness, in essence, hav- 
ing its necessary reason of being in itself, existing in pure and 
perfect actuality, that Christian philosophers must admire his 
sublime metaphysics. Aristotle demonstrates that prior to all 
potency of becoming something by receiving an action from 
without, the being which does not become, but is, in act, by 
reason of its essence, all that is possible and thinkable, in abso- 
lute plenitude, must exist, without beginning, without any 
movability of change, and without end. 

Being is the intelligible and intelligence. The intelligible 
is an object of supreme complacency and love, and _intelli- 
gence is also will, resting with supreme complacency in the con- 
templation of being; and in this contemplation consists its su- 
preme beatitude. As intelligible, being is the truth; as lovable, 
it is the good. Being, truth, and goodness are identical. The 
spiritual essence in which they are one, is God; the One, the 
True, the Good. 

There is no eloquence or poetry in Aristotle. He is brief, 
dry, often dark, and the sublimity of his ideas is hidden in 
metaphysical formulas which are like those of algebra and geome- 
try. Plato is different. He soars on the wings of his genius 
into the empyrean, to contemplate the idea of God as the su- 
preme and infinite good. These two great sages of Greece com- 
plete each other, and the philosophy which is combined from 
the best elements of each is the ultimate result of the highest 
and most successful endeavor of intelligence and reason, lacking 
the light of revelation, to attain the knowledge of truth, to ap- 
prehend the intelligible, to investigate being in its deepest 
reasons, 

They agree in this: that the supreme being is identical with 
the supreme good, the intelligible identical with the lovable, in- 
telligence identical with complacency in good, all in absolute, 
indivisible unity; ens, unum, verum, bonum, existing in an Act, 
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whose reality is commensurate with possibility. This is the true 
and the only Metaphysics, which is as firm and unalterable as 
the first principles of mathematics, uttering the last word of 
human intelligence and reason. 


THE OPERATION OF GOD, FOLLOWING HIS ESSENCE, MUST 
BE GOOD. 


That the operation of every being having an active force 
must spring out of its nature and be determined by it, is axio- 
matic in philosophy. Nature is essence considered as having 
an operative energy. It is evident, at once, that the essence of 
God being absolutely good, the first principle of all goodness, 
nay, the good in itself in the infinite plenitude of all possibility, 
the energy of this divine nature in actual operation, must have 
an outcome corresponding to itself. The intrinsic and necessary 
operation of the divine nature is absolutely and infinitely good. 
It is the act of intelligence and will within the divine essence, 
terminating in the divine essence itself as its adequate intelligi- 
ble and lovable object. It is the life and the supreme beatitude 
of God, as Aristotle has demonstrated. x 

The operation of God outside of his own being begins and 
proceeds by imparting and diffusing the good which is in him- 
self, through a movement of the whole universe and the single 
parts of it toward a Final Cause which he finds in himself, and 
which is the same with the final reason of his own being. 

The relation of all beings in the universe to God as Final 
Cause, is the one which Aristotle presents most frequently and 
most clearly. They are moved by the attractive force of the 
first mover, who is immovable; that is, incapable of any passive 
effect from any cause and energy distinct from himself, and un- 
changeable from within, because he is essentially pure and per- 
fect Act. God is in perfect rest in the possession of the good. 
All beings which are movable and set in motion by the first 
mover, are moved toward the same supreme good, as desirable, 
each one according to the capacity of its nature. The opera- 
tion of God outside of himself, is therefore a continuation and 
an imitation of his intrinsic act. Complacency in the good 
which he is, has for its sequel complacency in the good which 
he causes. The love of his own being, as it were, overflows in 
love of beings who are distinct from himself, and is manifested 
by the diffusion of good among them. 

Mr. McMahon, the translator of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, in 
his analysis of Book XI. (p. lxxvi.) says: “We find Aristotle 
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laying it down that God’s existence is what must be most ex- 
cellent and happy, and therefore, as such, his aim must be the 
promotion of general felicity in all parts of creation, and the 
actuating principle in his divine perfections must be love, and 
nothing else dut love.” 


FROM ARISTOTLE WE TURN TO CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


Here, I will leave Aristotle, and retain only his abstract 
principles, as they are contained in the highest Christian phil- 
osophy, free from the limitations of his own special theories, or 
shortcomings, and from the embarrassment arising from different 
interpretations of his doctrine concerning the First and Final 
Cause of the universe. 

It is the fundamental doctrine of the pure and perfect The- 
ism of Christian philosophy, that God created all existing things 
out of nothing, in finite limits of time, space, grade, and num- 
ber, by a free act of his will, for a motive and end which this 
sovereign will found in his own wisdom and goodness. 

The motive and end, or the final cause, of creation, can only 
be the manifestation of the divine wisdom and goodness, for 
his own extrinsic glory, by an outpouring of free, disinterested 
love upon his creatures. God is the Final as well as the First 
Cause of the creation and all the beings it contains. They are 
intended to find their ultimate perfection and well-being, by a 
movement of return to the source and origin of their existence ; 
each species and individual, according to its capacity and energy, 
and the particular purpose and destiny for which it has been 
made. 

All the ideas and intelligible ratios of created beings God 
finds in his own infinite essence. They are created in accord- 
ance with these ideas; they are, in their natures, their exist- 
ence, and their operation, a diminuted, finite imitation of the 
divine nature, being, and activity. 

All essences, substances, modes, and forms of existence, all 
capacities and energies in created nature, must be therefore 
good, and for a good end. They are copies of ideas in the 
divine mind, and these ideas have their foundation in the divine 
essence which is es, unum, bonum, verum. Creation, therefore, 
has derived, participated, finite being, one origin and end, one 
kind of being without intrinsic opposition of contrary principles, 
and this being is all true and good. The perfections of God 
are reflected in it, like the sky in dew-drops. 

It follows from this that there is no real or possible essence, 
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substance or nature, which is the opposite and contrary of the 
good, z.¢., intrinsically evil. God cannot be the efficient cause 
of anything which is not good, or operate from any intention 
which is not for a good end. 


THE DEFINITION, ORIGIN, AND REASON OF EVIL. 


But what then is evil, whence is it, and wherefore? 

Evidently, it is a negative quantity, a lack or a privation of 
some good which might be or ought to be in natures which 
are essentially good. It is a corruption of natures which are 
corruptible, a disorder, a perversion, a recession from being into 
not being, in the direction of nonentity, or nothing. The in- 
corruptibility of the divine essence is an attribute which belongs 
to it as the supreme, absolute, self-existing being in all possible 
plenitude, incapable of change, either by gain or loss. The cor- 
ruptibility of the creature is a consequence of its having a re- 
ceived, finite, and changeable existence, an intrinsic tendency 
toward the nothing out of which it has been taken. 

The absence of being in itself, and of the plenitude of being, 
in creatures, is sometimes called by metaphysicians metaphysical 
evil, This term may do very well in pure metaphysics, but it 
is unfortunate and misleading in popular language. That crea- 
tures are not self-existent and infinite is not a flaw in the crea- 
tion. That one creature lacks something which is not proper 
to its species or its individuality, is not a flaw in its nature. 
Capacity of change and motion is not intrinsically evil, since it 
does not necessarily imply change for the worse, and often re- 
ceives a movement to the equally good or the better. 

Physical evil is every kind of corruption in any nature, which 
deprives it of some good pertaining to its proper well-being, 
and is not in the moral category. 

Moral evil is the corruption of a rational being, which vitiates 
the moral good which ought to exist in his voluntary acts and 
his habitual character. 

This is the chief, and strictly speaking the only, evil in the 
world, which presents a serious difficulty, as to its cause and 
the reason for its permission. 

God cannot be its efficient cause, and there is no created effi- 
cient cause, determined by its nature to produce the effect of mo- 
ral evil. All causes except the free-will of a rational creature 
are out of the question. The nature of every rational creature 
is good; free-will as a faculty is good; the proper object of the 
will is the good. The abuse of free-will, the self-determination 
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of a rational creature to an immoral choice, is an aberration 
from the right course, a failure to exercise the power conferred 
on him to accomplish the work of his own perfection, and thus 
to attain the glorious destination for which he was created. It 
is, therefore, more correct to denote the cause of evil, with St. 
Gregory Nyssen, as a deficient, rather than as an efficient cause. 
The nature of the rational creature determines him to seek for 
the good which is desirable. By his intelligence and will he 
considers and embraces that which among all desirable objects 
he regards as the most eligible. But he does not rightly ex- 
ercise the faculties of knowing and willing, so as to choose his 
own true and supreme good; but, on the contrary, he deceives 
himself by an error of judgment, and acts on this false judgment 
by choosing a false appearance of good, instead of his real and 
supreme good, which he ought to have chosen. It is this false- 
hood and aberration of mind and will which is moral evil, which 
is sin. It degrades the rational nature of the sinner, deprives 
him of his due relation to God, and turns him away from his 
true destination. He becomes something worse than he was, and 
than he ought to be. But still, he does not become in essence 
and substance an evil being. His essence and nature, and his 
operation, in so far as it is the activity of his purely natural 
energy, are good. All that in him which is from God, and pro- 
ceeds from the action of God, as first and efficient cause, is 
good. The moral evil which corrupts his nature and operation 
is a lack, a privation of that good which ought to proceed from 
his own free-will and to complete the work of God in him. 
Once turned away from God and his true end, toward self and 
the pursuit of happiness in the inferior good of creatures, the 
way is opened to every kind and degree of moral aberration and 
degradation. This is the source and origin of all the moral evil, 
of all the vices and sins by which humanity has been devastated 
and which make of the world such a sad spectacle. The 
origin of moral evil is in the free-will of rational creatures. 
The physical evils and miseries by which mankind are afflicted 
are the consequences of the moral disorder caused by sin. 
When the two questions: What is evil? and Whence is evil? 
have been answered; the third remains: Why does God permit 
evil? It is clear that he is not its first and efficient cause, and 
its final cause. It does not proceed from his creative power and 
will, or enter into his intention. The only way, therefore, in which 
the existence of evil can be referred to the will of God is this; 
evil has not been excluded from the world by the exercise of 
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the divine omnipotence. He could have excluded all evil, if he 
had willed to do so; as he did not will to do this, it exists by his 
permission. It is self-evident that he has a good and sufficient 
reason, congruous to his wisdom and goodness, for permitting 
evil, and the great problem, the enigma of theology, is to dis- 
cover what this reason is. 


THE REASON FOR PERMITTING EVIL CANNOT BE FOUND IN PA- 
GAN PHILOSOPHY. 


It is in vain to look for a solution of this problem in the 
philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, or in any philosophy separat- 
ed from the theology derived from divine revelation. It is a 
necessary conclusion from the principles and truths revealed by 
God in his works to the intellect and reason of man, that all 
the doctrine taught in the Christian religion is the word of God 
revealed to faith, spoken by the Personal, Incarnate Word, Je- 
sus Christ. From this pure and divine source of light we must 
derive our faith and the philosophy of our faith. And when 
our rational philosophy betrays its shortcomings and fails to 
give an answer to’ the questions of our curious intellect which 
is satisfactory, we must let in this light upon its dark obscuri- 
ties, and resort to faith to supply the deficiencies of reason. 


HOW FAR CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY CAN SOLVE THE PROBLEM. 


In the endeavor to solve the problem of evil, Catholic phil- 
osophy has gone as far as the limited human reason, aided by 
the light of revelation, can go. 

So far as physical evil is concerned, we have not far to seek 
for a sufficient explanation of its existence. For the corruption 
of those natures which are not rational, is a temporary incident 
of the beginning and progress of universal nature, through the 
operation of second causes and created forces, toward its final 
perfection, when God will make it incorrupt, and incorruptible 
by any natural causes. 

The physical evils by which rational creatures are afflicted, 
and which are the consequence of moral evil, serve to check, to 
diminish, to counteract, and to remedy the moral devastation 
which is caused by sin. For all those who become finally mor- 
ally perfect and completely happy in a state of permanent in- 
corruption, physical evil is temporary and becomes the means of 
attaining their highest good. 

It is only the permission of moral evil, and of its consequen- 
ces, in the privation of the final and perfect good which is the 
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natural exigency and destiny of rational creatures, which is the 
really perplexing and difficult problem. 

The question is: Why should God give to rational creatures 
free-will, in a state of equilibrium between good and evil, involv- 
ing the risk of an abuse of the self-determining power, and 
its disastrous consequences? According to the light of natural 
and unaided reason, it would seem more congruous to the good- 
ness of God, intending only with pure benevolence the diffusion 
of itself in creation, that he should at once, by one stroke of 
power, make the whole rational creation unchangeably perfect 
and happy Besides this, it might appear to some minds more 
consonant to the idea of a plan of operation intended and exe- 
cuted by infinite goodness and power, that the whole universe 
should be created at once in a state of consummate and immov- 
able order and beauty. The ideal picture is certainly an attrac- 
tive one, but, as we very well know, purely imaginary. 


THE PLAN OF GOD INCLUDES MORAL PROBATION. 


God has chosen another plan. He has set in motion a mul- 
titude of second causes, and put in operation natural laws, by 
which, from inchoate chaos, order and beauty have been and 
still are slowly evolved. Moreover, he has chosen to place his 
rational creation at the beginning, in a state of moral proba- 
tion, with the power of free-will, so that beings created after 
his image might work out, by the exercise of con-creative causal- 
ity, their own moral perfection, and thus attain to a final state 
of incorruption and beatitude. It is not difficult to see that 
God has intended, by this plan, to produce a much higher and 
greater good, than that which would be accomplished if the 
universe were made the passive recipient of the action of omni- 
potent power upon it and in it. The difficulty arises when we 
consider the moral evil which has resulted from the abuse of 
free-will by a multitude of intellectual and rational creatures. 
But especially, it is the final and irremediable loss of the beati- 
tude to which they were destined, which makes the problem of 
the permission of evil so dark and perplexing. 


HOW FAR REASON CAN SOLVE THE PROBLEM. 


Is there any rational solution of this problem? Is there an 
answer to the question, Why and for what reason did God place 
the destiny of rational creatures in their own hands, when the 
abuse of this power was incident to its possession, and conse- 
quent upon this abuse a long train of disorders, of moral and 
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physical evils, ending in the eternal loss of a multitude of an- 
gels and men? 

In a general way.the problem can be solved and the ques- 
tion answered. The goodness of God toward those who have 
ruined themselves is vindicated; because it is clear that he in- 
tended their good in conferring the gifts and powers which they 
have perverted to evil. The greater good, for the sake of which 
the evil is permitted, is to be found in the virtue, the sanctity, 
the perfection, and final glory of the great multitude of rational 
creatures who have made a right use of their free-will. Again, 
evil has been so overruled by the wisdom and mercy of God, 
as to make a superabundant compensation for the partial injury 
it has done to the creation. The heroic virtues acquired and 
practised in contending with evil, especially by the glorious host 
of martyrs, counterbalance the loss of the possible angels and 
saints who have fallen into the state and doom of sinners. But 
above all, there is the glory of the Redeemer and his Cross, 
which would not have adorned the world if there had been no 
sin to expiate, and no sinners to redeem. 

It is not reasonable to argue, that the goodness of .God re- 
quired him to dispense with all this for the sake of saving the 
votaries of all kinds of vice, together with Lucifer and his fol- 
lowers in rebellion, from the misery which they have brought 
upon themselves by sin. This would be to suffer good to be 
overcome by evil. Whereas, under the supervision of divine 
providence, good must and will overcome evil. In the end, God 
will establish perfect and immutable order, and leave nothing 
inordinate in the universe. The perpetual existence and the state 
of those who have finally lost the beatitude for which they were 
originally intended, contributes to this order. For, they are in 
the state and condition which are due to them, according to jus- 
tice, which is one form of goodness, and they contribute passively 
to the glory of the Creator, and to the perfection of that moral 
order which is a more excellent good than a universal diffusion 
of mere sensible enjoyment could be. 


COMPLETE SATISFACTION TO BE FOUND ONLY IN FAITH. 


At last, however, human reason must withdraw, dazzled and 
confounded, from the effort to penetrate the secret counsels of 
God. It is necessary, in order that the mind and the heart may 
rest in calm tranquillity, that God should speak to man by a di- 
vine revelation. He has done so. In his word, he has assured 
us of his goodness, his love, his justice, and even his mercy. In 
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his Son, he has given us a revelation of love so great, so un- 
speakable, as to submerge a Divine Person in the deepest sea 
of suffering, for the expiation of human sin, and the final tri- 
umph of good over evil in the universe. 

It is by a divine faith, infused and sustained by divine grace, 
that we are raised above our weak and tremulous reason and 
human sentiments, to believe without wavering and hesitation 
in the goodness and love of God, to confide absolutely in his 
divine providence over his creatures, to submit unreservedly to 
his sovereign will, and to love him supremely, as the chief good 
in himself, and our own chief good. 


FAITH IN THE DIVINE GOODNESS MADE EASY BY THE IN- 
CARNATION, 


God has made this easier for us by the Incarnation of the 
Second Person in the Godhead in our human nature. The eter- 
nal Son has become man, and in his sacred person, clothed with 
humanity, he has combined and united divine love with human 
love in a transcendent manner; dying on the cross for the salva- 
tion of the world. Into his hands the Father has committed sov- 
ereign dominion over the human race. He is the final judge 
and arbiter of the destiny of all human beings. It is impossible , 
that he should depart from the most perfect standard of justice, 
tempered with mercy, and harmonized with the most perfect 
love, in that final act of his sovereign power, by which he will 
establish the universe in its eternal order. In this faith and 
confidence in Jesus Christ the mind and heart can find perfect 
rest from the disquietude of a continual brooding over the pro- 
blem of evil. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF DESPAIR. 


The only alternative is the philosophy of despair. At the 
present time, no thinking mind can entertain the hypothesis that 
there is a self-existing being, who is in his essence evil and 
malevolent. Whoever disbelieves in a Creator and Ruler of the 
world, infinitely good and infinitely powerful, must refer all 
things to an unconscious, blind force in nature, and regard all 
the evil and misery to which men are subject as a doom of 
fate, or as happening by chance. Many, who have fallen into the 
miserable scepticism so prevalent in this age, may be so absorbed 
in the occupations of life, or engaged in pursuing its frivolous 
amusements, that all their interest is centred in the present, 
with scarcely a thought about their origin, or their end. But 
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when these objects fail them, the question of the value of life 
forces itself on their attention. There are others, more thought- 
ful by nature, who can never be distracted from a consideration 
of the philosophy of life, by these occupations and amusements ; 
and others still, whose misfortunes deprive them of any sense of 
happiness, except that which religion offers. The tendency of 
the philosophy of doubt and unbelief is therefore toward prac- 
tical pessimism and despair. Its final conclusion is: that life is 
not worth living, and its extinction the only end to be expected 
or desired. The dreary accounts of recent English newspapers 
of the prevalence of a suicidal mania are an illustration of this 
fatal tendency. 

Nothing can be more unnatural than this turning away from 
life and plunging into the abyss of death. Not only those who 
actually kill themselves, but all who turn their minds and hearts 
away from God, the author of life, to a melancholy pessimism, 
or any kind of sceptical agnosticism, are intellectual and moral 
suicides. All rational beings who deprive themselves of eternal 
life by the abuse of their free-will are suicides. 


THE LOVE OF GOD NATURAL AND REASONABLE. 


It is the height of folly, as well as the most fatal and 
criminal wickedness, to yield to the deadly fascination of the 
suicidal mania, and abandon the pursuit of eternal life in God, 
because a multitude have chosen the way that leads to death. 
This is what they do who, by brooding over the evil caused 
by sin, lose their faith and confidence in the goodness of God, 
and consequently in his being and providence. Even the pagan 
Aristotle could perceive the truth that God acts from love and 
only from love. In his revelation, God declares that he is love, 
that he hateth nothing which he hath made, that he even hear- 
eth the young ravens when they cry; and more than this, that 
he so loved the world, that he hath given his only-begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on him may not perish, but have 
everlasting life. The whole operation of nature is towards the 
production of life; the love of life and the desire for happiness 
are implanted by nature in the human bosom. The love of 
God and the opportunity of gaining eternal life are offered to 
all men. It is a plain dictate of reason, that each one should 
make it his paramount object in*life to secure his own eternal 
well-being, and leave the government of the world in the hands 
of God. It is mere foolish cant to call this care for personal 
salvation selfishness. Enlightened and ordinate self-love is not 
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immoral or mean, but is just and honorable, and consistent 
with the most disinterested and generous love of our fellow- 
beings. Moreover, the pursuit of eternal well-being is not a 
mere striving after enjoyment. It is a striving after a state of 
perfection and incorruption. Not only self-love, but the love of 
the good in itself, the love of God, the creator, father, and re- 
deemer of men, is its motive. It is the categorical imperative 
of conscience which obliges every rational being to attain his 
due and proper destination, to fulfil the purpose for which he 
was created. To refuse this concurrence with the will of God 
is not only an act of folly, but of cowardice and treason. 

As for those who are the children of God, if they would 
have a perfect and immovable tranquillity amid the trials, 
storms, and combats of their period of probation, let them 
regard the sovereign will of God as identical with his goodness 
and love. 

And let those whose office it is to strengthen the just in 
Christian virtue and to bring unbelievers and sinners to faith 
and reconciliation with God, make it their chief object to con- 
vince and persuade men of the goodness, the love, and the 
mercy of the sovereign creator and ruler.of the world. 


AUGUSTINE F. HEWIT. 














Miss MILLIONAIRE. 


MISS MILLIONAIRE. 


a RS. LANE had come over to take counsel of Mrs. 

% Gray, choosing her as an adviser because her sis- 
ter Alice was the village belle, and because hers 
was the only carriage in Warrenton. 

“You remember my telling you about meeting 
that Miss Ladham and her mother at Old Point, and how 
charmed Colonel Lane was with the girl? Well, the other day 
when I wrote thanking her for the photographs she sent us at 
Christmas, I renewed the invitation we had given her to visit 
us, but with no more notion that she would accept than I had 
that I would fly to the moon.” 

There was a tragic inflection at this new instance of the cer- 
tainty of the unexpected. 

“ And is she coming?” Mrs. Gray asked, remembering with 
renewed appreciation of its fitness the nickname of ‘“ the Veneer- 
ings’ which some wit had bestowed on the Lanes. 

“Why, certainly. I wrote some pretty stuff, which took her 
fancy, about ours being just the village to spend Lent in ‘far 
from the madding crowd,’ and all that. And she is coming next 
week. Now, how in the world are we to entertain her ?—a girl 
who has been everywhere and who is worth a million of dollars.” 

Mrs. Gray, who occasionally earned some money by helping 
with the tax-list, calculated that the sum named would buy al- 
most half of Warren County, before she asked with solemn 
sympathy: “What have you thought cf doing?” 

Her evident awe at the situation had an exhilarating effect 
on Mrs. Lane. “I thought we might have some young men to 
see her, for one thing; and I knew you could advise me about 
that, your sister is so popular. There are Dr. Decatur, and 
Major Arnold; they, with Armistead Trenholm, were all I could 
think of. Who else could you suggest?” 

“She would not recognize dry-goods clerks?” asked the ad- 
viser tentatively. 

“Well, scarcely!’ was the reply, given with fine scorn. 

‘“‘T thought not, and that narrows the list greatly. Some of 
Alice’s best friends are clerks, and she likes them almost as well 
as you and I used to like Palmer Ewart and Joe Kent when 
they sold us calico in Mr. Parker’s store.” 
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The face was a pleasant one to match the reminiscent tone 
of the last words, but Mrs. Lane, being a politician’s wife, knew 
her constituents, and hastened to disarm resentment by saying, 
apologetically : 

“Oh! of course since the war we have learned to regard the 
man rather than his occupation, but in the North it is different. 
Northerners are, in a way, much more exclusive than we are.” 

“T suppose a moneyed aristocracy has to be,” said Mrs. 
Gray, with as contemptuous a tolerance as if she had not a mo- 
ment before been appalled at the mention of a million of dol- 
lars; “but how will Miss Millionaire be able to stand Armistead 
Trenholm?” she asked, laughing; “she will faint at the sight of 
his shabby clothes, yet he declares he will not get new ones 
while he is making so little money.” 

“But Colonel Lane says he is a wonderfully clever fellow,” 
the prospective hostess declared—adding, impatiently, “and even 
a millionaire, if she be a young woman, is not going to wish to 
be made a hermit of. Besides, all the girls like Armistead, don’t 
they?” 

‘‘T don’t know whether Alice does or not,’’ Mrs. Gray an- 
swered, while a shade of annoyance fell over her face, “but all 
the rest do; and Miss Millionaire might be interested in him as 
‘a type.’ Aren’t they always looking for types?” 

And as she stopped speaking, such a romantic possibility oc- 
curred to Armistead Trenholm’s friend that she no longer felt 
the least antagonism toward the coming moneyed aristocrat, or 
her entertainers, and lent herself with a sudden warmth of in- 
terest to making plans for her pleasure. She forestalled Mrs. 
Lane’s questions as to Alice by telling her that she would be 
home the next week and would aid in every way she could in 
entertaining Miss Ladham; and she rendered any hints about 
the carriage unnecessary by placing it at the disposal of Mrs. 
Lane’s guest; suggesting, too, that Armistead Trenholm would 
take her horseback-riding or buggy-driving when the ladies could 
not go in the carriage with her. 

The rich planters who had made Warrenton a collection of 
grand houses in the old days had a fine sense of being sufficient 
unto themselves. They were to a man ready to fight it out 
with the whole State rather than allow the new railroad, which 
was to connect Norfolk and Raleigh, to pass through their town. 
The whistle of the locomotive and rush of trains seemed to these 
stately gentlemen a desecration of the elegant repose of their 
homes, and the railroad was forced to curve out of its line and 
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establish its depot three miles from the village. There were in 
those days individuals great enough to conquer corporations, 
and no doubt the planters went to their last rest with the con- 
sciousness of having saved their homes strong upon them. 

Perhaps, too, if the superstition prevalent in that country 
had grounds in truth, the old worthies turned uneasily in their 
graves many a time when their degenerate descendants, after 
much striving, succeeded in building those three miles of rail- 
road whereby they might be connected with the main line. 
But the descendants themselves were so proud of this achieve- 
ment that they built the road down their main street, so that the 
shrieking engine blew smoky defiance in the face of those man- 
sions whose former owners would have resented every puff as a 
personal indignity. 

The modern Warrentonians, indeed, measured time by the 
morning and afternoon comings of “the train”; yet even this 
constantly interesting event took on a new importance on that 
March day when Miss Ladham was expected. Every one had 
seen Mrs. Lane, in her last city-made suit and with an accession 
of stiffness due the occasion, go out to Warren Plains that 
morning accompanied by Colonel Lane, who apologized for 
wearing his best clothes by giving a peculiarly devil-may-care 
touch to his slouch hat. The colonel was a successful lawyer, 
and affected a certain carelessness in matters of dress along with 
a certain bluntness in his manners and speech—both were popu- 
lar with a large class of possible jurors. And also Warrenton 
was on the alert to catch a glimpse of the owner of a million 
of dollars. Her very presence in their midst seemed to envelop 
them in a golden glory. 

To Agnes Ladham, as Colonel Lane helped her from the 
train into Mrs. Gray’s waiting carriage, another sort of golden 
haze was over the town as it lay bathed in the bright noon sun- 
shine.. The gabled houses, gray with age, set in groves of tow- 
ering and often ivy-clad oaks; the faint gleam of yellow flowers 
that blossomed in wild profusion in the century-old gardens at 
the sides of the houses; the Episcopal church, ivy-clad too, 
surrounded by flat tombstones, blue now with the periwinkle in 
a riot of bloom; the court-house with its colonnade, from whose 
pillars the stucco had fallen in patches; the spacious court 
square, where some country people had left their mules and 
oxen to browse on the chance sprigs of grass while their owners 
bartered eggs for coffee and snuff. All this Agnes Ladham 
qualified in her own mind as “ delicious,” and her first sense of 
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disdppointment was when she found that the Lanes lived in the 
only new house in the place, rather than in one of the weather- 
beaten mansions that abounded. Nothing was farther from her 
thoughts than that she herself was being closely watched, a fact 
of which Mrs. Lane was as keenly conscious as if every shutter 
along their way had flown open at once and revealed the curious 
faces which they now screened. 

Mrs. Ray, the postmistress, summarized the village verdict 
the next morning to Alice Cottrell, whose return had made the 
train’s afternoon trip noteworthy the day before. 

The old woman stood in the door of the post-office, which 
was also her dwelling, and watched the girl coming toward her 
with an odd sense of personal triumph in the charm that hung 
around her. For though Mrs Ray, hard of feature and angular 
of frame, had never thought it out, there was in her tenderness 
for Alice a feeling that the girl’s fresh prettiness and bloom of 
womanhood might bring to her all the brightness which the old 
woman’s life had lacked. It is often thus with older women 
whose hidden hearts yet beat maternally—they see in the young 
beauty a realization of their lost ideals of themselves. 

“T been a-standin’ here a-watchin’ you,” she said as Miss Cot- 
trell stood still by her door-step. “I was feared all them Ger- 
mans an’ things Janet’s been tellin’ me you been a-goin’ ter had 
‘spoiled yo’ beauty,’ as folks used ter say. But they haint; 
an’ I be hushed ef them boys warn’t right in what they said 
about you yistiddy.” 

“What did they say, Mrs. Ray?” the girl asked, her face 
bright with the pleased expectancy born of her consciousness of 
being the village favorite. 

“ Aw! they was standin’ roun’ yere waitin’ for me ter open 
the evenin’ mail (you know I won’t hurry myself fur none of 
‘em), an’ they were a-talkin’ about that rich Yankee gyal the 
Lanes got visitin’ °em. You ain’t seen her yet ?—peaked face, 
eye-glasses, sort o’ springin’ gait, rough-lookin’ dress, smashed 
together hat—looks lak a reg'lar Yankee schoolmarm, but not ter 
say a rale ugly one. An’ presently one of ’em ups an’ says: 
‘Well, Miss Alice come home to-day too, an’ I tell you what, 
boys, the Yankee may have the cash, but she cayn't hold a 
candle to our gyal for style an’ beauty.’ You’re right there, I 
sez to myself; an’ he was too, as all of ’em told ’im.” 

The blushes which encarmined her face at this tribute to her 
fairness so enhanced it that Armistead Trenholm, coming by at 
that moment, thought he had never seen her look so pretty, 
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and paid her one of his rare compliments by saying, as he took 
her hand: 

“It’s been mighty lonesome without her, hasn’t it, Mrs. 
Ray?” 

“Yes,” said the old woman, as she stepped back into the 
office and returned with a letter, “but I reckin we’ll have ter 
git used ter it, Armistead. This looks like it; she jest left 
Wilmin’ton day befo’ yistiddy an’ stopped overnight in Weldon, 
an’, behold you! here’s a letter fum Wilmin’ton, come on the 
same train she did—in a man’s writin’ too.” 

Alice took the letter eagerly and read it at once, the two 
others watching; then, with one of those pretty filial ways which 
endeared her to the old of all classes, she smilingly handed it 
to Mrs. Ray to read—a proceeding which Mr. Trenholm found 
so satisfactory that he asked her to allow him to walk home 
with her. 

They had gone but a few steps, however, when the girl turned 
and ran back to where Mrs. Ray was still standing. 

“ Was it Cousin Armistead who said that?” she whispered. 

“Good Lord, naw!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Ray in emphatic denial. 
“‘He ’peared ter git mad when the other boy said it.” 

“Oh! he never did like me anyhow you know,” Alice de- 
clared with sudden pique. Coquette though she was, she was 
too unversed in the ways of men to put other construction on 


his resentment. 

“Naw, I don’t know,” answered the wiser woman; “le’ me 
ask ’im if he don’t?” But before she could make a feint 
of calling him, her questioner had joined him and they were 
walking off. 

“Tt wouldn’t never do in the world,” the postmistress soli- 
loquized. ‘“He’s too everlastin’ poor. Pity that Yankee gyal 
warn’t a man; Alice would have ’im lovin’ her in no time. An’ 
Alice ought ter marry a rich man. We've had enough of po’ 
fokes marryin’ po’ fokes.” 

In this remote village marriage was still believed to be the 
manifest destiny of every young woman. 


Mrs. Lane and Mrs. Gray stood and watched Colonel Lane 

drive off with Miss Ladham and Alice Cottrell in the carriage. 
“She says she has enjoyed every hour of her stay with us,” 

Mrs. Lane declared, in a voice wherein triumph and relief were 

mingled. 

“She has disappointed every ideal I had of a millionaire, 
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and has besides destroyed my last stronghold against discontent 
with poverty,” her friend replied, conscious of a vague regret 
that this was true. “I had persuaded myself that riches made 
people selfish and ‘stuck-up,’ when here comes the richest 
woman I ever knew, and she is so sweet and simple that she 
makes us poor folks feel like sophisticated worldlings by com- 
parison.” 

“She does not think us such,” Mrs. Lane said, decidedly— 
being the greater worldling of the two she felt no _ self-accusa- 
tions—‘‘she says we are the kindest people she has ever met, 
and she has quite fallen in love with you and Alice.” 

“How does she like the young men?” queried Mrs. Gray, a 
trifle anxiously ; “ Dr. Decatur and Major Arnold and Armistead 
Trenholm, for instance ?”’ 

“She enjoys Dr. Decatur’s fiddling anl drollery; she thinks 
Major Arnold a good whist-partner; and as for Armistead, she 
has never mentioned him except to ask me if Alice was going 
to marry him.” 

“The idea!” exclaimed Alice’s sister, with totally uncalled- 
for vehemence. “I hope you told her that they were like brother 
and sister.” 

“Well, no; but I told her they were close kin, though I 
failed to make her see that fourth cousins were near relatives,” 
said Mrs. Lane with a quizzical smile; ‘and besides,” she con- 
tinued, with the air of a woman who is feeling her ground, “I 
told her that Alice is probably engaged or will be soon to Dun- 
can Pembroke, of Wilmington?” 

The interrogative inflection was wasted, however. Mrs. Gray 
had no intention of discussing her sister’s affairs, even if she 
had not just then been absorbed in what, she would have said, 
were Armistead Trenholm’s interests. 

Mrs. Lane felt fully justified in declaring that her guest had 
“fallen in love” with her friends; for Alice Cottrell and Agnes 
Ladham, from being quite constantly thrown together, soon fell 
to liking each other’s companionship. 

One afternoon, after they had been for a long walk down 
the piney woods road, they found the parlor fire particularly al- 
luring. That parlor was in itself enough to fascinate one with- 
out the fire, thought Miss Ladham, and with the blazing logs it 
was irresistible, though she discovered that its owners rather de- 
precated the old-fashioned air which charmed her. The high 
oak mantel, surmounted by the gilt-framed, ceiling-reaching mir- 
ror, which reflected the Dresden vases and prism-fringed cande- 
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labra on the shelf; the polished brass andirons and _ fender 
which saw themselves, by means of the flicker of the wood fire, 
in the black marble hearth; the velvet carpet, worn into soft 
neutrality of tone; the small-paned windows draped in old 
crimson damask that fell from deep brass cornices; the fine 
steel engravings of subjects our grandfathers liked, and the two 
or three family portraits; these, with the incongruous bits of 
modern bric-a-brac and willow chairs which Alice and Janet had 
introduced to lighten up the room, all made a picture like one 
in a book, and which accorded well with the two young women 
themselves, whose notions of the great outside world were all 
book-gained and whose curiosity about it was so great, yet so 
tempered by their exquisite courtesy to the stranger and their 
inbred belief in their own perfect gentility. Somehow the talk 
turned on heroes as the three sat before the fire, and Mrs. 
Gray said musingly just as her sister was called from the 
room: 

“It seems to me I have seen heroes in my every-day life. I 
think I would call Armistead Trenholm one.” Miss Ladham 
looked up amused; but these people took themselves seriously, 
and she spoke quite sincerely when she said: 

“T thought him a very unusual man, but will you tell me 
why you think him a hero?” 

Like most women, Janet Gray was capable of a certain sort 
of eloquence when her feelings were enlisted, and so she briefly 
told the history of Armistead Trenholm’s twenty-eight years. 
It was not an uncommon story to the teller. She herself had 
known of several similar ones, and she knew there had been 
hundreds like it throughout the South; but her sisterly devo- 
tion to the man of whom she spoke made her voice fall into 
tearful tenderness now and then, as she told of the young boy, 
sensitive and delicate, who ploughed barefoot that his mother 
might not lack for food; of her death, broken-hearted after all, 
though the war was over; of the lonely boy’s struggles, still 
gaining education by snatches, yet never giving up; of the way 
he worked through college, of the brave life after it, lived unmur- 
muringly, relinquishing every comfort until the money could be 
earned to pay for it; and always the high purpose and high 
hope living on, despite the shabby clothes and bitter poverty. 
As Agnes Ladham listened she thought she understood why 
those clear eyes looked out at one so frankly, and she forgave 
a certain awkwardness which had heretofore repelled her. 

“What has Janet been chattering about?” Alice asked, re- 
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turning a moment or two after her sister had ceased speaking. 
“IT could hear her constantly in the sitting-room.” 

‘She has been talking very eloquently,” said Miss Ladham 
with a ring of what was perhaps reflected tenderness in her 
voice. “She has been telling me of your cousin, Mr. Tren- 
holm.” 

“Then I am sure she waxed eloquent,” Miss Cottrell said 
with smiling conviction ; ‘Cousin Armistead is Janet’s chief 
weakness.” 

“I would scarcely couple weakness with his name after Mrs. 
Gray’s story,” declared Miss Ladham, with a shade of resent- 
ment in her tone that made Alice wonder and grow silent for 
a moment; and then she asked their visitor for a song. 

It was characteristic of the woman that any exaltation of 
emotion was apt to take a religious tone; and because she had 
been touched by the story she had just heard she felt like 
praising the Creator who had made his creature strong and 
true, so that instead of singing some operatic selection, as her 
listeners expected, she struck the notes of the “Te Deum,” as 
it is chanted in the Episcopal service, Alice and her sister, de- 
vout “church-women,” both joining her. Armistead Trenholm 
passing, heard the music and entered unannounced, Mrs. Gray 
acknowledging his presence by silently motioning him to make 
the fourth in the group; and presently his magnificent, though 
untrained, bass voice swelled the chant until the room was filled 
with harmony. 

Somehow it seemed natural that he should have come in 
just then, and Miss Ladham did not stop playing, so that the 
four went on singing together the familiar hymns, each moment 
deepening the spell which music and firelight were working. 
And when at last Miss Ladham remembered with a start that 
Mrs. Lane would be waiting for her the night had fallen, and 
Armistead Trenholm had to walk home with her. 

That was the first of many walks the two took together, 
and Agnes Ladham told her hostess there never was such a 
beautiful world as this old Warrenton world was in that blos- 
soming Lenten spring-time. She told herself that she was grow- 
ing devout, since the lack which she, like many another pious 
Protestant, had always felt in her religion had ceased to trou- 
ble her. 

Not all the ritualistic rector’s efforts could make the little 
church other than bare; yet Agnes said she had never found it 
so easy to pray as she did there when she and Armistead and 
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Alice and the other Warrenton young folks would meet there 
on Wednesday and Friday afternoons for the Lenten evening 
services. 

And so Easter came and Miss Ladham knew she must be 
going. Warrenton had not felt so rich in many a day as it did 
that Easter week with its millionaire guest and Duncan Pem- 
broke, who was worth quite a hundred thousand, they said, both 
sojourning in its borders. 

Indeed, Mrs. Ray predicted to the crowd which gathered for 
the mail on Easter Tuesday that they would hear of two rich 
marriages in Warrenton before the year was out, and based 
her prediction upon the fact that she had that afternoon seen 
Armistead Trenholm and Miss Ladham walk toward the coun- 
try road together, and an hour afterwards saw Duncan Pem- 
broke drive Alice Cottrell through the town. 

It was certainly an afternoon worth living through. The 
world was full of April’s warmth and veiled brightness. Though 
the trees had attained all of their foliage it was still of ten- 
der green transparence, and the air was fragrant with the per- 
fume of innumerable fruit blossoms. By the stream the yellow 
jasmine twisted itself about the great grape-vines that looped 
from tree to tree across the brown water and changed them 
into living gold, and the white dogwood starred the dark places 
of the woods. 

As the two strollers walked on, Agnes Ladham felt her 
heart full of quiet happiness, the greater perhaps because her 
companion was sad, and she believed from what he had said that 
his sadness came because this was their last walk together. 

They sat down by the stream and watched the swift current 
whirling away under the country bridge the freight of jasmine 
flowers that Agnes idly threw into the water. As they sat, for 
the most part in silence, Trenholm abstractedly carved a letter 
in the soft bark of the beech-tree near him, where many letters 
had been carved before. 

“That isan excellent ‘A,’’’ Miss Ladham said as he finished 
it. “Let us see if the ‘L’ will be as good.” 

He looked at her and then at his work with a start of sur- 
prise which made her blush, and he felt his own cheek: flush 
also. How was she to know that “C” and not “L” had fol- 
lowed “A” in his carving ever since he could cut into the bark 
of a beech-tree ? 

“ But you have a middle name, and so ‘ L’ is not the next,” 
he said to cover his embarrassment, and fell to work so indus- 
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triously that they were soon admiring the A. W. L. which 
would remain as long as the tree did. 

“T would cut the initials of the man who would like vastly 
to change those,” he said, glancing at her smilingly; “ but there 
is no hope for him I know, so I need not waste my knife.” 

She suddenly looked up at him with a wonderful light in 
her eyes, and her voice trembled as she said, looking away 
again: ‘‘ How do you know there is no hope for him?” 

He was surprised and puzzled at her manner more than her 
speech, and for an instant wondered if she were coquette 
enough to wish him to put his own name there. Partly to show 
her how far he was from falling into such a trap, he stooped 
and wrote Dr. Decatur’s name in the sand. 

“There it is,” he said, laughing quietly. She read, and 
sprang up to her feet in an instant with such a gleam of pain 
and anger in her face that he rose quickly and started to apolo- 
gize; but before’ he had spoken there was a whirl of wheels 
and Alice and Mr. Pembroke drove over the bridge, so absorbed 
in each other that they did not see the two who stood watching 
them. 

“As you people down here phrase it, ‘I reckon that’s a 
match,’”” Miss Ladham said with a show of lightness to do 
away with the effect of her resentment a moment before. 

“T suppose so,” Trenholm answered in a voice that made 
her look at him. He stood as if turned to stone, and his blue 
eyes and tawny beard made startling color in comparison with 
the death-like pallor of his face. 

Agnes Ladham felt all the blood go back from her own 
cheek at the sight. But she was a brave woman and she meant 
to know the truth—would she not leave him to-morrow? 

She drew nearer to him and laid her hand on his arm: 

“Tell me,” she said, with a curious mixture of demand and 
entreaty in her tone, “do you love Alice Cottrell?” 

Then, taught by his own pain, he looked down into her true 
eyes and read their secret. 

For a moment he saw, or thought he saw, what that secret 
might mean for him—wealth, honor, and this noble woman’s 
love. He believed Alice already lost to him, and why might 
he not take all this at so small a price as one lie? 

Had he known the full value of wealth, had he ever lived 
where he could have seen what money would buy, perhaps he 
would have lied. Much of a man’s courage is due to a man’s 
ignorance; but he had formed his life by high ideals, and had 
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grown strong through poverty and struggle, so that it was for 
but a brief instant that he was tempted. When he spoke it 
was with an infinite sadness born of a sense of her sorrow and 
his own, but he told her the simple truth: 

“T have loved her all of her life,” he said. 

“She ought to be a very happy woman,” his companion 
answered as simply, and then they turned and walked home- 
ward in silence. 

The next day both the millionaire and Duncan Pembroke 
left Warrenton and the village relapsed into its normal state. 
As of old, Alice Cottrell sat on the steps of her home and 
Armistead Trenholm, walking by, went in and joined her— 
though not quite as of old; both were conscious of a certain 
constraint. 

“So Miss Ladham has gone; are you inconsolable?” asked 
Alice as he sat down beside her. 

“So Mr. Pembroke has gone; are you inconsolable?” he re- 
torted. 

“If I would have been,” she said confidently, “Mr. Pem- 
broke would not have gone.” 

“You mean that you sent him away?” Trenholm asked, 
almost fiercely, and the tears rose into the girl’s eyes—she had 
struggled much with herself during these last few days. 

“Yes,” she answered, with the petulance of a woman whose 
nerves are unstrung from having been overstrained. “I sent 
him, and I have no intention of listening to your telling me 
that I ought to have had better sense. I am worn out with 
hearing what a wonderfully good ‘chance’ I am throwing away. 
You shall not begin it over again.” 

“Why do you think I would begin it?” he asked, striving 
to calm the great joy which was pulsing through him. 

“Oh! because they all tell me the same thing,” she an- 
swered wearily. “I suppose it is good to be rich, but I have 
never found poverty so bad that I can marry a man solely to 
escape it. It seems to me there are so many things better than 
money.” 

He took the cold hands that lay on her lap in both his. 

“Is love one of these better things, my Alice?” he asked, while 
the love of his life illumined his face and made his tongue eloquent. 


As the two sat together in the firelight one evening in the 
late fall of that year Mrs. Gray came in, and they noted how 
her eyes were misty with tears. 
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“Yes,” she said, explaining, “I have just been listening to 
Mrs. Lane’s account of an incident which occurred during the 
long visit she and Colonel Lane made to Agnes Ladham this 
summer. She said that they were all sitting by the sea-shore 
when Colonel Lane half-jestingly asked Miss Ladham if she had 
never been in love, and when she answered ‘yes’ he wanted to 
know, in his blunt fashion, why she had not married, then— 
never dreaming of the real reason, much less that she would 
tell him the truth. I fancy I can see her face now, as she said 
in her simple, direct way: ‘Because, Colonel Lane, the man 
whom I loved did not love me.’ Mrs. Lane told me she was 
completely dumbfounded at a woman’s telling such a reason; 
and as for Colonel Lane, she says he forgot his manners and 
swore then and there that such a man must have been a con- 
summate fool. For my part, I quite agree with him. Fancy any 
man with a soul in him throwing aside Agnes Ladham’s love. 
The tears will come,” she concluded, as she brushed the mist 
from her eyes. “ That noble young life to be saddened in such 
a way!” 

“Armistead,”’ said Alice, as her sister left the room, “she 
loved you.” 

And as he made her no answer, but looked afar off, she 
came over and knelt down beside him. 

“ And, O Armistead!” she exclaimed, in a voice tremulous 
with love’s divine humility, “you knew it and gave up all that 
for just me!” 

‘‘My dearest,” he answered, as he covered the bowed head 
with kisses, “ what would I not give up for just you?” 


Thus the tide of wealth which seemed coming Warrenton- 
ward flowed back again, and if Alice Cottrell and Armistead 
Trenholm were so foolish as to believe that in its ebbing they 
had found a pearl of great price, who was there to convince 


them of their mistake? 
F. C. FARINHOLT. 
Asheville, N. C. 
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THE FOSSIL CONTINENT OF AUSTRALIA. 


HE great island of Australia, which extends from 
39° to 11° south latitude, and which is separat- 
ed from the Indian-Malay region by a narrow 
but deep belt of water, is held by good authori- 

“N ties to equal, from a zodlogical point of view, 
all the rest of the earth. Its separation from the mainland of 
Asia probably dates from far back in the secondary period, and, 
according to Wallace, for some time before as well as during a 
part of the tertiary period it formed two islands, the island to 
the eastward being united to what is now New Guinea and 
also to Tasmania, and it was only at a comparatively recent 
epoch that its divided parts became one. No country has 
changed so little during later geological time: Australia would 
seem to have stood still and been forgotten, while the rest of 
the globe has developed and assumed a new fauna and flora. 
Its mammals especially—excepting the bats and small rodents, 
such as rats and mice—are markedly isolated; they represent 
types which at one time were broadly distributed over the 
earth, but which have now become extinct everywhere except 
here and in a few of the outlying islands, with the single ex- 
ception of the opossum in distant America. And let us observe 
that this wide disconuity is a sign of great antiquity. To quote 
Wallace in Jsland Life: “The more widely the fragments are 
scattered, the more ancient we may usually presume the parent 
group to be.” 

Imagine a country nearly as large as Europe without any 
of the forms from which domestic animals have descended, un- 
less we except the Dingo—the native dog *—which, however, is 
believed to have been introduced by man. We may liken Aus- 
tralia to a gigantic plate. Almost perfectly flat in the centre, 
it gradually rises as you approach the coast; its vast plains are 
covered in many parts with dense scrub; the rivers are insigni- 
ficant compared with those of other countries; and with its salt 
lakes, its sand-storms, and a climate in the interior so arid that 
a drought has been known to last for twenty-six months, we 
do not wonder that this isolated, lost land—perhaps millions of 


* The dingo is not a marsupial. 
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years separated from its parent continent—possesses a life-sys- 
tem so very primitive and peculiar that naturalists have agreed 
to make Australia a separate region. We meet here with two 
new orders—Marsupials and Monotremes—which are found no- 
where else excepting, as we have said, the opossum in Ameri- 
ca. And these animals are the lowest in organization of all 
mammals, as well. as the earliest to appear in geological time. 
By a marsupial we mean a mammal which is destitute of a 
placenta to nourish the fcetus, and which is provided with a 
pouch (marsupium) in which it places its immature, embryonic 
young: and iet us observe that the marsupial bones supporting 
the pouch are developed in male and female alike. In the 
pouch of the large kangaroo are several long, string-like pieces 
of flesh, and after the mother in an almost mysterious manner 
has transferred the blind and naked little creature (no bigger 
than a human baby’s little finger) into the pouch and stuck it 
on one of these milk-strings, she presses the milk into its mouth 
by the help of a peculiar muscle, and the larynx of the young 
one is so constructed that it is able to breathe while it takes 
nourishment, and so it cannot choke. Marsupials vary greatly 
in habits and looks, and range in size from a mouse to a deer. 
Some go on all fours, others move on their hind legs alone; 
some eat grass and leaves, others live on meat, insects, and 
honey. Their brain development is extremely small, and they 
manifest little if any affection for their offspring: they are never 
seen to play with them, and appear to care for nothing but 
their own stomachs. The most intelligent of Australian marsu- 
pials is the opossum; and here let us say that the American 
opossum is the most highly organized of the marsupial order. 
The Australian flying-squirrel is closely related to the opossum ; 
and the smallest of this family, which is not bigger than a mouse, 
is able to skim through the air and alight with accuracy at a 
point eighty paces distant. The so-called Australian bear 
(Phascolarctus cinereus) is quite a harmless marsupial, which 
feeds on grass, and is in no way related to the bear family. 
When the young one is old enough to quit the pouch, it perches 
itself on its mother’s back and goes with her wherever she 
goes. But the marsupial tiger is a carnivorous beast, fierce 
and very destructive to sheep and young cattle. 

Lower even in organization than the marsupials are the mono- 
tremes. These creatures, which consist of two genera—the 
Echidna, or native hedgehog, and the Ornithorhynchus, or duck- 
mole—have the marsupial bones but not the pouch, nor have 
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they any teeth. The ornithorhynchus (which has rudimentary 
teeth not piercing the gum) is possessed of jaws very like the 
bill of a duck; its body is fifteen inches long, and the feet are 
webbed. The echidna also swims very well, but its feet are 
not webbed. These two mammals exceed in strangeness any 
other mammals in existence, and show a marked affinity to birds 
and reptiles. Their skulls—as in the case of birds—are devoid 
of sutures, while the front extremities are joined to the breast- 
bone by a coracoid and an epicoracoid, the same as in reptiles. 
But the strangest fact connected with the monotremes is that 
they do not bring forth their young alive, but lay eggs; and 
after the little one emerges from the shell it is suckled by the 
mother. Their eggs, moreover, in their stages of development 
are very like the eggs of reptiles, and outwardly resemble those 
of a turtle. 

A singular lizard is the Australian frilled lizard, so-called 
from a mass of loose skin dangling from its neck, and which 
it can elevate into a ruff. This little creature, when it is not 
disturbed, sits upright like a kangaroo, and when it runs it 
makes long, high jumps, sometimes five feet high. 

The jungle-hen of Australia (/egapodius tumulus) and the 
brush-turkey (Za/ega//a) are curious birds. They construct with 
their powerful feet a mound of earth and fallen leaves in which 
they bury their eggs, where, reptile-like, they are hatched by 
the artificial heat generated by the fermenting of the vegetable 
and other refuse matter. But it has only lately been discovered 
how the young birds get out of the mound: they lie on their 
backs and work their way up to the surface with their feet. 
Wallace in Geographical Distribution of Animals, speaking of 
this singular mode of hatching eggs, says: “‘ This may, perhaps, 
be an adaptation to the peculiar condition of so large a portion 
of Australia, in respect to prolonged droughts and scanty water 
supply, entailing a periodical scarcity of all kinds of food. In 
such a country the confinement of the parents to one spot dur- 
ing the long period of incubation would often lead to starva- 
tion and the consequent death of the offspring.” 

The bower-bird of Australia must also be mentioned. It is 
the size of a thrush, and is noted for the opening or bower 
which it makes in the brushwood, but which is never used as a 
nest. It clears the dead leaves and twigs off the ground for a 
space of two or three square feet, and in this clearing it de- 
posits heaps of snail-shells and red berries, or it will sometimes 
arrange a number of fresh leaves side by side, and at these 
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little heaps of bright-colored objects and rows of green leaves 
it gazes and sings for ever-so-long; then when the leaves begin 
to wither and the shells lose their brightness, the bird stops 
singing and sets to work gathering new ones. It really seems 
to enjoy looking at its playthings, and to have an eye for what 
is beautiful. And why not? The same God that made man 
made this little bird. 

A singular fish, too, is found in South Australia: the Cerato- 
dus is a survival from a past geological epoch, for its fossil 
teeth have been discovered in the jurassic and triassic forma- 
tions in Europe, Asia, and America. It belongs to the primi- 
tive lung-fish (Dior), which had lungs as well as gills. The 
ceratodus, however, has only one lung. At night it leaves the 
water and feeds on grass near the river-bank, for its fins are so 
constructed that it is able to wabble about like a tortoise. In 
this animal we have a connecting link between fishes and rep- 
tiles. But the ceratodus is not the only fish supposed to be 
extinct which has come to light in recent years in Australia. 
A fresh-water herring, provided with a double armor (which is 
peculiar to most of the herrings whose fossil remains have been 
found in Brazil, Wyoming, and Asia Minor), has quite lately 
been discovered in several of the rivers of New South Wales. 
It was a characteristic fish of the cretaceous and early tertiary 
periods, and like the ceratodus it had in those far-off times a 
wide range, but, like it, it has been driven to seek refuge in 
places remote from its primeval home—the ocean. 

Australia has trees which in some respects are as odd as its 
animals. We only mention two. The so-called cherry-tree has 
the pit outside the berry instead of inside, whence its botanical 
name—£rocarpus. 

Other trees, among them the eucalyptus, have their leaves 
vertical instead of horizontal, and consequently they do not af- 
ford much shade. The eucalyptus is the most prominent tree 
in Australian scenery; it varies greatly in size, some of the 150 
species being mere bushes, while others average 300 feet in 
height, and the tallest eucalyptus of all rises 471 feet from the 
ground and surpasses the biggest tree of California. 

It is interesting to know that, while the characteristic genera 
of the Australian flora are different from those of South Africa, 
it is in this last-named part of the world that we find its near- 
est botanical affinities. 

In the caverns of Australia the fossil remains of many ex- 
tinct mammals have come to light belonging to the tertiary 
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period. They are all marsupials, and allied to the ones now in 
existence ; but none are of an earlier age than the tertiary. 

One of these extinct animals, the Diprotodon, related to the 
kangaroo, was almost as big as an elephant. And let us add, 
for it is a proof of ancient geographical changes, that among 
these fossil remains are two genera of kangaroos which are not 
like any of the living Australian ones, but belong either to the 
arboreal species at present inhabiting New Guinea, or to species 
which to-day are found only in Tasmania. Now, New Guinea 
and Tasmania were at one time united to Eastern Australia. 

It may be asked how so many big marsupials—so much big- 
ger than any now living—came to disappear. It is not believed 
to have been the direct effects of the ice age, for in a country 
like Australia no very extensive glaciers can have been formed. 
Wallace, in his Geographical Distribution of Animals, says, speak- 
ing of the Australian fauna: “ The lowering of the ocean dur- 
ing the glacial period would be favorable to the still further de- 
velopment of the fauna of such a country; and it is to the un- 
favorable conditions produced by its subsequent rising—equiva- 
lent to a depression of the land to the amount of two thousand 
feet—that we must impute the extinction of so many remarkable 
groups of animals. . . . Extensive tracts of fertile land might 
have been submerged, and the consequent crowding of large 
numbers of species and individuals on limited areas would have 
led to a struggle for existence in which the less adapted and 
less easily modifiable, not the physically weaker, would suc- 
cumb.” 

The better opinion is that Australia has not been joined to 
any continent since before the beginning of the tertiary age, for 
true placental mammals do not appear anywhere until the ter- 
tiary; and owing to the peculiar conditions which have pre- 
vailed on this island, its generally hot and dry climate, its ex- 
treme isolation, the Australian fauna was not affected by the 
struggle which on the great continental masses brought about 
the evolution of mammals more highly organized than marsu- 
pials. 

The presence of a group of marsupials in North and 
South America might at first lead one to believe in a former 
direct land connection between Australia and some part of the 
new world. But it is generally held that this family—Didelphy- 
ide—is the remnant of a primeval, generalized type of marsu- 
pials which abounded in Europe during the secondary era, and 
which gradually made its way over the whole northern hemi- 
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sphere; but which did not get to America, however, before the 
pliocene epoch, or even later, coming by the land-bridge across 
Behring Straits. 

The natives of Australia belong, as we might expect, to a 
most primitive race, several families dwelling together and form- 
ing a small, wandering tribe without any social organization. 
They have no bows and arrows, but make use of spears. They 
do not cultivate the soil, and the food they like best is human 
flesh. They have a wide-spread belief in demons, but it is 
doubtful if they believe in a soul independent of the body. 
Wizards are common among them, and the dread of witchcraft, 
to which they ascribe pestilence and sickness, has a baneful in- 
fluence on their character. But in this respect civilized races 
are only a century or two in advance of them. Comparative 
anthropology gives no satisfactory answer in regard to their ori- 
gin; they are a puzzle, too, to the philologist, and they would 
really seem to form a group apart and distinct from any other 
race, even the Papuans of New Guinea, their nearest neighbors. 
Let us observe, however, that Mr. Curr, in his recent and val- 
uable work—TZhe Australian Race—points out the curious fact 
that not a few Australian words are almost the very same words 
as are spoken by the negroes of Africa. 

The aborigines of this fossil land—the habitat of marsupials 
and monotremes, animals which have long been extinct elsewhere 
—bring before us the interesting question of the antiquity of 
man. 

WILLIAM SETON. 
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BROTHER MAURELIAN, 


CATHOLIC EDUCATION AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


ri S the tree is to be judged by its fruit, in the words of 

the Divine Master, so the generous vine of Catholic 

education may be appraised, in a measure, by the 

living proofs it modestly puts before mankind in 

the noble Hall of Liberal Arts at the Columbian 

Exposition. Multitudinous and wonder-compelling as the va- 
rious departments of the Columbian Exposition are from many 
points of view, the array of examples of Catholic training here 
presented claims the palm over all. As an exposition of a sys- 
tem, it is the most striking in extent, in variety, in evidence of 
a masterly system of mental direction, that ever yet was brought 
before the world’s notice. It dwarfs into insignificance the dis- 
plays of educational results made by any and every institution 
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in the country—universities, colleges, and training-schools, taken 
altogether. The mobilization of such an army of practical wit- 
nesses for superiority was in itself a peculiar task. It demanded 
a special and intimate knowledge of a system which may be de- 
scribed as world-wide; it demanded a personality influential 
enough and magnetic enough to secure the heartiest co-operation 
simultaneously in places separated by vast distances; it demand- 
ed one, moreover, endued with an indefatigable spirit of indus- 
try. The man was found in the person of Brother Maurelian. 
He is the Von Moltke with whom the scheme of mobilization 
originated, and by whom it was so splendidly carried out. 

Brother Maurelian might be excused if he feel a little pride 
in the result of his effort; yet it would be unjust to the man 
to say that any such human weakness animates him. He does 
not work for applause; he works for success in a great task; 
he works for something higher than terrestrial fame. He be- 
longs to an order whose motto is unselfishness, and who have 
devoted themselves to the task of educating the masses with the 
zeal of crusaders. Though their work is in many countries, and 
though they have to deal with many temperaments, they so as- 
similate themselves with the crude materials of all that is best 
in each, that they make them as clay in the hands of the potter. 
In Ireland they rejected, up to the present year, all state aid, 
for the grand reason that one of the conditions of its acceptance 
was that they banish the emblems of religion from their schools; 
yet they entered the lists with the most pampered and opulent 
academies in the kingdom and carried off the lion’s share of 
the spoils at the Intermediate and Royal University Examina- 
tions. Of this magnificent order Brother Maurelian is a shining 
type. And he is not a man of the ‘“ bookish theoric”’ merely ; 
the practical work of getting this great body of school-produc- 
tion together gives a striking instance of his powers of mind 
and body. 

Brother Maurelian is but one of many in his order. To him 
is due the successful organization of this triumph and exhibit; 
but one has only to look around that special portion of it which 
represents the work of the Christian Brothers’ schools in this 
country, in Canada, in France, in England, and in Spain, to 
recognize at once the fact that master-minds are at the head of 
this great teaching institution. The men standing at the head 
of this order have been selected for their special aptitude for 
the work. They must not only be teachers by precept, but men 
able to demonstrate by practical example the truth of the -prin- 
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ciples of accuracy, judgment, and fitness which they inculcate in 
science and in art. They are born leaders of the mind, possess- 
ing in a large degree that influence over others which, for want 
of a better term, is styled magnetism, and that gift of lumi- 
nousness in explanation without which no teacher, no matter 
how clear to himself his perceptions, can fulfil his office effec- 
tually. The case of the lamented Brother Azarias may be 
pointed to as another forcible illustration of this felicity in se- 
lection which is a characteristic of this remarkable order. 
Recognizing the importance of being early in the field, Brother 


RATIONAL Folly 
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AN AISLE ON THE EAST SIDE. 


Maurelian made his application for space at the Exposition as 
soon as the directorate and committees were organized. Al- 
though he encountered much difficulty at the outset, he was met 
at length in a spirit which cannot be too highly extolled. Thirty 
thousand feet of floor-space, roughly speaking, was placed at 
his disposal, and the position which he was fortunate enough to 
secure is probably the finest in the great hall devoted to Manu- 
factures and the Liberal Arts. This space, large as it is, would 
not suffice for a tithe of the exhibition which could have been 
made, had there been more time for preparation and a condition 
of unlimited space; and as a matter of fact it has not nearly 
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sufficed for the great mass of materials forwarded to Brother 
Maurelian from the various dioceses which responded to his in- 
vitation. _He had asked for a space of sixty thousand feet, an- 
ticipating the large amount of material which would be at his 
command, but he could hardly have expected the directors to 
give more than they did, under the circumstances. But the dis- 
play he makes is so imposing, so extensive, so splendid, so mar- 
vellously eloquent of care, of: taste, of industry, of energy, of 
the. whole soul of Catholic teaching, as to make all those iden- 
tified with other educational exhibits almost literally green with 
envy. Here is what a secular journal, the Chicago Sraats- 
Zeitung, says of the display as contrasted with those of the pub- 
lic schools : 

“Petted, by the state, raised up as an idol by catering poli- 
ticians, regarded as something sacred and a noli me tangere, fur- 
nished with all that money can procure—beautiful buildings, airy 
class-rooms, apparatus, methods, teachers enjoying a fine salary 
—these American schools, the pride of the country, should they 
not have taken advantage of the presence of the assembled 
teachers and pedagogues of the world, and of an opportunity 
seized by every country of the globe to exhibit their work, to 
prove to their admirers their excellence which they boast of in 
theory, but do not show in practice? 

“They do not, we say, and we ask, Could they have done it? 

“What would those chatter-boxes, those text-book teachers, 
those lesson-hearers, with the curly locks, chewing ‘tutti-frutti,’ 
decorated with a stylish hat, with no deeper thought than that 
of the next ice-cream party; those defective patterns of humani- 
ty who are running our public schools—what could they exhibit ? 
Just that which was to be expected: models of buildings, or their 
photographs, methods and means bought by the state at a heavy 
expense, but not the results of the schools, not the proofs of 
education. These are missing in the exhibit of the public schools. 
The Kindergarten and the training-schools only are praiseworthy 
exceptions. 

“The weakness of the public schools shows all the more for- 
cibly the strength of the Catholic educational institutions at the 
Exposition. Instead of beautiful building models and costly 
methods, they have exhibited the practical results of their schools. 
And these are great results. 

“ All honor to the men and women who, without state aid, 
or the encouragement afforded by public opinion, have built 
those schools; all honor, we say, to the teachers who, not en- 
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ticed by a salary, are educators from principle and not from 
greed.” 

Bearing in mind the fact that in the collection which has 
called forth this tribute of admiration but the work of only a 
portion of the Catholic schools of twenty dioceses in the United 
States was shown, one might easily imagine what would have 
been the writer’s wonder had all the archdioceses, dioceses, and 
vicariates in the Union, numbering about ninety, been represented 
in similar proportions. Perhaps it is better that the display is 
confined to its present dimensions. It conveys a deeply im- 
pressive lesson, whose effect might be minimized by being fur- 
ther protracted. It is the frailty of our nature to grow weary 
with the repetition even of excellent things when we have had 
enough to convince us of their undeniable worth. It is sufficient 
to say that as it stands the Catholic Educational Exhibit is in- 
comparably the greatest display of its kind ever made. 

The importance of putting such proofs of Catholic activity 
before the world, at this particular epoch, was at once perceived 
by all the hierarchy of the United States. Bishop Spalding, of 
Peoria, took an especial interest in the project from its incep- 
tion. The unfortunate divergences of opinion amongst Catho- 
lics over questions of school attendance and state help, perhaps, 
naturally led many outsiders to think that while internal dis- 
agreement reigned the real work of education might be to some 
extent neglected. To such mistaken people there could be no 
greater surprise than this revelation of Catholic activity. There 
have been no controversies to disturb the serenity of the public 
schools’ managers. With them everything has gone on as smooth- 
ly as the current of the Schuylkill—and apparently as somno- 
lently. They have come out into the daylight only to appear 
ridiculous by comparison. 

To the kindly co-operation of Dr. S. H. Peabody, chief of the 
Liberal Arts Department of the Exposition, the promoters of 
the Catholic Educational Exhibit owe mainly their success in 
having their display so extensive and effective as it is. To his 
aid they are indebted for the prominent site and ample space 
they have secured; and he, on his part, feels how largely this 
display has contributed toward making the World’s Fair an ade- 
quate exemplar of the active mental and mechanical progress 
of the age. In his little speech at the throwing open of the ex- 
hibit he warmly expressed his thanks, on behalf of the World’s 
fair authorities, to all who had co-operated in the work. His 
surprise at the colossal results achieved in such a brief inter- 
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val was by no means concealed; and the eulogy which he pro- 
nounced on the zeal of the whole Catholic teaching body in 
preparing the youth of the Catholic populations for the practi- 
cal work of existence was the genuine expression of a broad 
and liberal mind. In this marvellous array of proofs he beheld 
a signal refutation of the widespread calumny that the tenden- 
cy of Catholic education is to dwarf the scope and limit the 
faculties of the human mind. But he saw only one side of 
the picture. This was but the practical side of the Catholic 
system which he was beholding. Behind that mass of work of 
hand and brain lies the invisible, sleepless activity which, while 
training the physical faculties, keeps ever leading on the moral 
ones to a clearer conception of the truth that there is a 
higher goal to be reached by the intelligence than the conquest 
of earthly knowledge, and that the sum of human perfection 
must have its final complement in the display which shall merit 
the everlasting award of the Judge who sits on high. This is 
what is meant by the two-fold work of Catholic education. 

American Catholics are taught to love and reverence the 
American Constitution, that Maxima Charta which guaran- 
tees their religious as well as civil freedom. They have good 
reason to love it and take pride in it, for were its letter and 
its spirit acted on they would be under no such disadvantage as 
they are with regard to the education of their children. As 
President Bonney very pertinently recalled to mind, in his gen- 
erous address of welcome to the Catholic Congress, the third 
article of the ordinance of 1787 for the government of the terri- 
tory of which Chicago is the metropolis commanded that “ re- 
ligion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good govern- 
ment and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall for ever be encouraged.” Thus it will be 
seen that the framers of this ordinance distinctly contem- 
plated the teaching of religion and morality, without regard 
to creed, in the public schools of the United States. Their 
idea was, then, strictly in accord with the Catholic idea. Any 
training system that did not include the teaching of religion 
and morality was not, in their view, education. But we may, 
for the present, leave this reflection, and proceed to a review 
of what is being done by Catholics without any state help. 

In the arrangement of the mass of material placed at his 
command Brother Maurelian has exhibited a masterly ingenui- 
ty. By a simple device he has managed to double the ground- 
space, so to speak. By running a desk around each of the 
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compartments into which the exhibit is divided, he has been 
enabled to supplement his wall surface so that none of his 
space shall be wasted. Sufficient room is given for the visitor 
to walk all through the compartments and examine the work 
spread out upon the desks and hanging on the walls. The finer 
and more frangible objects are displayed in high glass cases 
standing in the centre of each compartment. 

What is here made manifest may be divided into two bran- 
ches: the methods of teaching and their practical application 
by the taught. Take, for instance, a specimen of work from 
the De La Salle Institute in New York. It is the engineer’s 
plan for a great iron bridge. Here you see the notes taken by 
the pupil from the teacher’s instructions. Then you see the 
plan and the elevation drawn in regular artistic fashion. The 
dimensions are given; then the details down to the last bolt; 
then the estimate of the cost of the whole work. There is no 
particular missing ; the plan might be at once put into a con- 
tractor’s hands and he would have no difficulty in setting to 
work to make the supposititious structure a substantial reality. 
So in astronomy, so in music, so in mechanics of many kinds. 
The system is lucidly demonstrated in the intelligent action of 
mind upon mind. 

Twenty dioceses of the United States invite examination of 
their educational methods. The Canadians have an independent 
exposition of their own, of which a word later on. The Ameri- 
can dioceses stand in the following alphabetical order: 

Brooklyn, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Covington, Denver, 
Detroit, Dubuque, Fort Wayne, Green Bay, La Crosse, Manches- 
ter, Milwaukee, Natchez, New Orleans, New York, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, Sioux Falls. 

The religious teaching orders in charge of the schools whose 
work is shown are the following : 

Benedictine Sisters, Dominican Sisters, Franciscan Sisters ; 
Franciscan Sisters of P. A.; Ladies of Sacred Heart of Mary, 
Madames of the Sacred Heart, School Sisters of Notre Dame, 
Polish Felician Sisters, Sisters of Charity (B. V. M.); Sisters of 
Charity, Emmittsburg; Sisters of Charity, Mount St. Vincent ; 
Sisters of Charity, Nazareth; Sisters of Christian Charity, Sis- 
ters of Divine Providence, Sisters of Loretto; Sisters of Notre 
Dame, Cincinnati; Sisters of Notre Dame, De Namur; Sisters 
of Mercy; Sisters of Providence, Vigo Co.; Sisters of St. Agnes, 
Sisters of St. Joseph; Sisters of St. Francis, Oldenburg ; Sisters 
of the Holy Cross, Sisters of the Good Shepherd, Sisters of the 
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Holy Child jesus, Sisters of the Holy Family, Sisters of Hu- 
mility of Mary, Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, Sis- 
ters of the Incarnate Word, Sisters of the Holy Names, Sisters 
of the Poor Handmaids of Christ, Sisters of the Precious 
Blood, Sisters of the Presentation, Ursuline Sisters, Visitation 
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Sisters, Grey Nuns; Congregation of Notre Dame, Montreal; 
Sisters of Charity, Greensburg; Sisters of Charity, Leavenworth ; 
Sisters of Charity, Mount St. Joseph; Sisters of Charity, Cin- 
cinnati; Benedictine Fathers, Congregation of the Holy Cross, 
Congregation of St. Viateur, Fathers of the Holy Ghost, Jesuit 
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Fathers, Lazarist Fathers, Secular Clergy, Brothers of the Chris- 
tian Schools. 

Individual exhibits are shown also by the Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D. C.; the Catholic Archives of Amer- 
ica from Notre Dame University, Indiana; the Catholic Total 
Abstinence Union of America represented by its Temperance 
Publication Bureau; the Catholic text-books; the Columbian 
Library of Catholic Authors; the League of the Sacred Heart; 
Miss M. G. Caldwell (first foundress of the Catholic University), 
embroidery; Miss M. L. Ash’s art school, Memphis, Tenn.; the 
Papal Josephinum College of Columbus, Ohio, and the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, Ind. 

A glance at the artistic features of the general exhibit re- 
veals some work which challenges attention, not from its mere 
ibundance, which is great, but from its general excellence. 
Some of it is simply splendid. The place of honor is properly 
given to the Chicago exhibit, and the chef d'euvre in this is 
outside strict definition, perhaps, of a school-show piece. It is 
a white Carrara marble statue of Archbishop Feehan, with the 
figures of a couple of school-children at his feet. The work is 
full of grace, dignity, and life, and tells its own story as elo- 
quently as any marble composition can; and all the cunning of 
the modern Italian school of sculpture is exemplified in its 
treatment. It is the work of a Roman artist, and its cost was 
fifteen thousand dollars. The priests of Archbishop Feehan’s 
diocese subscribed the sum as an affectionate recognition of his 
claim to be regarded as the “ protector of their schools ”—a dis- 
tinction which he undoubtedly deserves. Gregori’s fine portraits 
of a large number of the American Catholic hierarchy, which 
are found in the collection sent by Notre Dame University; as 
well as the portraits of Archbishop Riordan and Bishop Spald- 
ing, which are apart, may also be excluded from the list of 
educational exhibits, in a similar sense. But besides these there 
is a great body of artistic work, in oil, in water-color, in crayon, 
in Indian ink, and in pencil, which furnishes a means of judg- 
ing what advance we are making in this important branch of 
education. 

There is no one so weak as to believe that America has 
achieved the first rank in art, but every honest critic believes 
that earnest effort is being made to attain to excellence. Art- 
ists do not spring out of the ground like the fabled men and 
women of Deucalion and Pyrrha’s time. Genius is not to be 
compelled; in due time, no doubt, it will visit the American 
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shore, and found a true school of art here. It is not claimed 


for any of the schools 
whose aart-teaching is 
here exhibited that they 
have reached the high- 
est level attainable. 
There is great inequal- 
ity observable in the 














mass; there’ are 
bad drawing and 
inharmonious and 
slovenly coloring in 
some; but there iss 
on the other hand, 
much that is really 
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crue and good, and there is some that of its kind is positively 
beautiful. This is true especially of the specimens of illuminated 
vork executed by the pupils at the Sacred Heart Convent in San 
francisco. The collection of work shown by the Sisters of Mercy 
f that city is also remarkable for its excellence. Some admir- 
.ble work in crayons and water-colors is presented by the pupils 
f Miss Starr’s preparatory fine-art classes. The steel engravings 
from the Catholic High School of Philadelphia, founded by 
Thomas Cahill, are especially fine, and a corresponding level of 
xcellence is noticeable in the examples of drawing and paint- 
ng and embroidery turned out by the same institution. 

Numerous examples of oil-painting are shown in different 
sections of the exhibit; and of these a very crotchety critic 
observed in one of the daily papers that the only good end 
they serve is to show the worthlessness of the teaching. Criti- 
cism of this kind is not worth answering. These pictures are 
not put there as pictures in an art gallery are. They are 
there neither for competition nor sale. They are put there 
simply to show what progress the young art-students are making 
in the very difficult technique of color, which many eminent art- 
ists vainly spent their lives in trying to master, and which no 
degree of excellence in line-drawing could ever help some to 
gain. 

It would be just as reasonable to take exception to the oc- 
casional blunders in spelling, or the faulty compositions which 
are found occurring here and there in the class papers of the 
pupils. Surely no one would expect perfection from those who 
are in the state of tutelage. The whole school system, so far as 
it applies to the training of the mental and physical faculties, is 
laid bare to the world’s inspection, with all the imperfections 
of juvenile human nature on its head; and there never was a 
creature more out of his element than the professional art-critic, 
the individual, as a rule, who has failed in everything himself, 
in such an exhibition. 

Even Mr. Sneerwell would find it hard to get ground for 
cavil in the beautiful specimens of work shown by the pupils of 
the Christian Brothers’ schools in Paris. It is full of art work- 
manship in many branches, all of marvellously fine execution 
for boys, and the specimens of drawing and engraving are of a 
remarkably high order for juveniles. The French claim to be 
at the head of the list in all things educational, and. no one can 
say that the challenge which they give out at the World’s 
Fair will be readily taken up. 
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In the Canadian exhibit some noteworthy features are pre- 
sented. The display made by the Catholic schools of Quebec 
covers 1,700 square feet of floor, while the showing of the Pro- 
testant schools from the same province fits in a nook measuring 
175 square feet. The Protestant province of Ontario, on the 
other hand, sends from a total of 5,878 schools an aggregate of 
375 exhibits; while the Catholics of the same province send 
from a.total of only 289 schools no fewer than 234 exhibits. 
The quality of the artistic work sent forward by the Catholic 
schools is vastly superior to that of the other schools of the 
Dominion which have sent specimens of their products. There 
ire some aspects of the Dominion display which make it com- 
pare favorably even with that of any of the other countries 
represented. The show of herbaria, for instance, in which 
specimens of the multitudinous wild flowers of Canada are col- 
lected and arranged with exquisite harmony of arrangement, is 
especially impressive. The fine sense of fitness in association, 
and taste in grouping and artistic form, seen in these numerous 
collections, is at once felt and confessed. In the work of the 
brush, the crayon, and the pencil, too, Young Canada need not 
have any trepidation about competing for honors. Some trace 
of the French genius is visible throughout the display from the 
Province of Quebec. 

It is not a matter for deep wonder that this display exhibits 
a superiority. Besides the inherited genius of Gaul, the people of 
that province enjoy the advantage of an enlightened plan in the 
educational laws of the state. The minority in any locality is 
entitled to a just proportion of the public taxes levied for edu- 
cational purposes, to be applied in accordance with the views of 
the minority. This in effect leads in that province to the de- 
nominational rule in education. As the Catholics are greatly in 
the majority in Quebec, they receive the maximum of the 
public taxes, and are thus enabled to secure the very best teach- 
ing appliances that money can obtain. The teaching power 
they already possess in plenty within their own religious and 
semi-religious bodies. 

In the various kinds of handicraft shown here the work of 
American boys in the more practical and every-day classes of 
production need not fear comparison with that of any others. 
Especially fine examples are sent in from the Catholic Protec- 
tory of New York, for boys and girls, and the great Trade 
School on Staten Island described in a preceding article. 

Teaching those who are in possession of every natural facul- 
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ty is in many cases no easy matter; but the instruction of that 
unhappy section of the human family who come into the world 
sans sight or hearing or power of speech, or become so after 
their coming, must be regarded as the perfection of the teach- 
ers’ skill. It was with Catholic teachers the idea of educat- 
ing these maimed intellects began, and by them in France and 
Italy and Ireland that it is carried on mostly at present, with 
results that on consideration seem perfectly astounding. The 
cultivation of literature, music, and the fine arts, as well as many 
mechanical industries, by the blind and the deaf and the dumb 
demands specially qualified teachers; and to the furnishing of 
these the religious orders now devote constant and the most 
earnest attention. The specimens of work sent in by the Cath- 
olic Protectory pupils of this class deserve more than a passing 
notice. There are some very beautiful specimens of lace shown 
in the Canadian exhibit, the finest being the work of a girl of 
thirteen who is totally blind. The instructresses of these Cana- 
dian blind girls are the good sisters known as the Grey Nuns. 

Marvellously fine work is also shown by the Ephpheta School 
of Chicago, in an astonishingly varied field. Engraving, litho- 
graphing, photography, designing for carpets and wall paper, 
and many other decorative branches of industry are taught, it 
will be seen, most successfully in this admirable institution. 

To many the attractions of the kindergarten display made 
here will prove superior to any other, as that system has now 
come to be regarded as the summum bonum in the educational field. 
Here is a bright and picturesque array of proofs how readily 
the little mind can be developed into the big one as its powers 
are one by one awakened and appealed to in the course of 
its school-play years. The little pictorial efforts, and the efforts 
in tiny handicraft, show that the shepherd boy who began draw- 
ing his sheep upon a slate, and the builder of miniature fortresses 
in the mud or the sand by the sea-shore, were most likely in 
reality thé originators of the idea which Froebel and his suc- 
cessors took up and translated into action. 

It is only the preparatory stage in literature and art, it must 
be remembered, which this exhibit contemplated as the scope 
of its ostent as an educational display. The fact that there 
are contained in it illustrations of the higher education in both 
of these walks of civilization serves only to show, perhaps, the 
nakedness of our land in that respect. The higher education, as 
an institution, for American Catholics, is a thing of the possibili- 
ties; how immensely they are handicapped in that direction may 
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be learned from a comparison of the other educational exhibits 
with theirs. All that the public and private generosity of a 
great people could do has been done for the men and women 
of other creeds here; all that has been done for the Catholics 
has been done out oftheir own resources. The Columbian Li- 
brary of Catholic authors is a collection of no small interest 
and value as testifying that in the higher education Catholic 
names are not by any means unknown, even here; and the 
women’s department in this collection is not the least interest- 
ing portion of it. The fine exhibition from the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, Indiana, gives an excellent idea of the 
present state of scholastic life in that institution and the high 
plane of its studies and scientific pursuits. The American Cath- 
olic Historical Society deserves a word of praise for the flood 
of light it lets in on the past of the struggling church on this 
continent by its rich archeological collection of ecclesiastical, 
artistic, and literary work. 

To the collection of these objects made by Professor Ed- 
wards, of Notre Dame, Indiana, the palm of merit in this 
department must be given. He has got together a perfect store- 
house of precious ecclesiastical relics. 

They tell a wonderful tale in their way, these mitres and 
croziers and vestments, tarnished with age; these missals and 
breviaries and calf-bound volumes whose pages are yellow-gray as 
the face of a mummy. Placed side by side with the glittering 
ornaments and the snowy pages in the neighboring collection of 
modern things, they seem to proclaim with startling force and 
suddenness this pregnant fact: “We, the old and the new, 
are true symbols of that to which we belong. She is the one 
who from her beginning was endued with the gift of perennial 
youth. She is young to-day as she was at the outset two 
thousand years ago. This is a paradox, but it is true.” 

Now, look upon this picture, and on this. Behold the two 
exhibits side by side—that made by the Catholic schodls on the 
one hand, that of the public schools on the other. Take them 
grade for grade and compare the work; can the high-salaried 
teachers of the public schools show more satisfactory proofs for 
the state-aided system than the teachers who eke out their neces- 
sarily scanty pittance with a never-failing fund of charity and 
holy devotion to duty? Does the teaching of religion and mo- 
rality in the Catholic schools impair the efficiency of scholars or 
teachers? Most emphatically, no; the very contrary seems to 
be the case. The two exhibits themselves, looking at them from 
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this point of view, are a signal proof to the contrary. The soul- 
less system has had no stimulus to come forward and place its 
works before the world; it is content with the filling of ex- 
amination papers, and the passing of certificates, and the filling 
of checks. These duties fulfil all the needs of the day—and 
this is the practical way of looking at it. 

But this is not the Catholic way in America—the way which 
is really the most practical of all. There is no inspiration which 
can fire the soul of artist or poet like the inspiration caught 
from religion; there is nothing which makes a craftsman so 
emulative, so reliable, as the sustaining power of religion. There 
is no influence which builds up one orderly state out of the 
complex masses of thinkers and toilers like religion. This is a 
truth which the foremost European states are now learning— 
some, like France, from sorrowful experience to the contrary. 

Many things are taught, in fine, by this exhibit. We are lifted 
up in thought, as we wander through its varied mazes, from the 
contemplation of the wisdom and the care manifested in the de- 
tails of the system, to the nobility of the purpose; and we see 
underlying it all the sublime tenacity with which the Catholic 
Church goes on in her beneficent way. Through good report 
and evil report she adheres to her mission, whether states or 
governments frown upon her or smile. She will not neglect her 
own, no matter who despises them, but like a tender mother 
and guide still helps them onward in the world, upward toward 


the light. 
JOHN J. O'SHEA. 
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“OGMA has no reason of being unless it lead up to 

)) practice; for Christianity is essentially practical ; 

objectively it is an historical fact, subjectively it 

is a relation of life between man and God. To 

be sure, man’s conduct and living need an intel- 

lectual basis, since he is a rational being; and therefore dogma 

is a necessary part of religion, as being that intellectual basis ; 

but religion would fall short of completeness, would not suit 

the condition nor answer the needs of a created being, if its 

intellectual basis, its abstract and theoretical truths, did not 

issue in practical conduct, expressive of the purely mental 

truths. Now, practical Christianity is service of God, service of 

man. With this latter I have nothing to do in this paper. 

Christian practical life, as service of God, is resumed in worship 

and grace; hence we say, dogma leads up to worship and grace, 
and apart from them has no reason of being. 


THIS VIEW OF RELIGION, 


therefore, is all-important; to do good is better than to know 
good; conduct is three-fourths of life. Man’s destiny in eter- 
nity shall be decided by what he has done, not by what he 
has known in this present phase of existence. Religion is the 
meeting of man and God, and to the meeting each brings 
his own peculiar act; man yearns and aspires after God, God 
goes out towards man, and by these two tendencies both 
are brought together into union, or religion, giving that word 
the primary meaning of renewed bond, veligare. Now, wor- 
ship is the word we have for the aspiration of man after 
God. Grace is the word we have for the leaning of God to 
man. 

What man aspires to is union with God, the beginning and 
the end of his being. What God desires, without infringing on 
that liberty with which he has endowed man, is to unite to him- 
self, as closely as human nature permits, the rational creature 
who came forth from his love. Unitive love, as it is the source 
whence man sprang, so also is the term to which he tends. Per- 
fect religion then may be defined, union of man with God as 
complete as human nature is capable of bearing. We hold that 
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the completeness of the union shall be realized only in another 
world. There the intellectual basis of the union shall be, not 
objective dogma and subjective faith, but a knowledge of God 
quite different from that we now have called, in our imperfect 
human language, the Intuitive Vision. There the medium of the 
union shall be, not worship and grace, but worship and a pecu- 
liar quality, of which we only know that it exists, and which 
we describe as the height of glory. There the result of the 
union shall be, not the partial and intermittent holiness of this 
world, but everlasting sinlessness and happiness without fear of 
loss. 

However, taking man as he is found now and here, his union 
with the Creator has for intellectual basis dogma and faith, and 
for medium worship and grace, for in these they meet, man by 
worship, God by grace. Therefore the central point in religion, 
practical religion, is worship and grace, and if they be not 
brought about, dogma is but a tinkling brass and a sounding 
cymbal; it is worship and grace that the Apostle St. Paul 
has extolled under the name of charity as essential to re- 
ligion, 

I now go on to consider apart these two elements of our re- 
lation to God—Worship, man’s contribution; Grace, God’s con- 
tribution to the relation; and then I will inquire if there is any 
religious act in which they are synthetized. If there is any such 
act, then that act is the very centre and soul of religion. 

WORSHIP. 

I define worship to be the recegnition by man of God as 
his first and last cause. This recognition must be interior; that 
is, the intellect of man must grasp the relation between himself 
and God, the heart must be moved by it, and the will affected 
by it. This interior worship is worship in spirit, but worship 
should have another quality; it should be worship in truth. 
Now, the truth is, we are not pure spirits. Such is the dual na- 
ture of man, invisible in the visible, spiritual in the material, 
soul in the body, that what is within not only comes from with- 
out, but must be shown forth exteriorly. It is through the 
senses, as channels, that his mind is awakened by things of the 
outer world to grasp them to itself in knowledge; and again, 
the interior knowledge of the mind and affection of the heart 
and movement of the will flow out into the world about us 
through the senses. All internal phenomena of intellect, heart, 
and will have their external incarnations. Hence worship, from 
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the necessity of man’s make-up, must be exterior, and body it- 
self forth in acts produced by our senses and speaking to the 
senses of others. 

Moreover, since man is by nature social in the religious 
as well as the civil sphere; and since society is the result of 
the sociability which God has planted in man, and for this 
reason society owes allegiance and gratitude to God; exterior 
worship must be public and social, and be between men a 
bond in their religious life, as government is a bond between 
them in their political life. It is evident that an exterior, 
public worship means and implies temple, priesthood, assemblies, 
rites, and ceremonies. We reach these conclusions from a study 
of human nature. 

But now suppose that God should choose to make to man a 
revelation of himself, as first and last cause, more explicit and 
fuller than the knowledge that creation gives; then we may be 
justified in conjecturing that, instead of leaving in man’s choice 
the mode and manner of worship by which he is to be honored 
as first and last cause, he will inform man through revelation of 
the specific rites and ceremonies in which he wishes to have em- 
bodied, through which he wishes to have expressed, the recog- 
nition of his claims over creation. This is just what God has 
done; I assume the revelation; we shall see presently what 
specific rite he has chosen to be the worship of himself by man. 
But here I will say this about that rite: From our preceding 
considerations we may safely assert beforehand that it will be 
an exterior act, to be performed in public assembly by a vica- 
rious representative of the God worshipped and of the people 
worshipping, an action expressive of the union between man 
and God, showing forth man’s aspiration to God, and God’s 
desire to raise man to himself, an action synthetic of man’s 
worship and God's grace. Before pointing it out and showing 
it to be as I have just described, let us consider the second 
element of that relation which religion is, God’s grace. 


GRACE, 


Let us give this name to the action of God on man. It is 
his breath on humanity; it is the leaven that preserves and 
raises the mass, the lever by which mankind is lifted above it- 
self. Christianity as an ideal, as a set of truths, could not 
have been conceived by human mind; but granting it could, 
it had never been realized in the world, in the life of the 
race, by human strength; that effect required a divine cause, 
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God’s own action. From this historic result, the spread 
of the Christian religion, some notion of grace is already 
gained. 

But to know it intimately it should be experienced. It is 
not something that falls under the senses. In nature around us 
there is nothing exactly like it. It is not a physiological fact, 
though it has its radiations in and through the material part of 
man. It is a purely psychological fact that the senses do not 
engender, nor anything created beyond and out of the senses, 
nor the soul either. Though the soul is the recipient of grace, 
the originator and direct causative principle of it is God; hence 
it is a supernatural fact. ‘It is God made sensible to the soul,” 
said Pascal. “It is an inspiration of divine love causing us to 
practise what we know by faith,” said St. Augustine. It is in 
moral nature what attraction is in physical nature; it binds us 
to God and makes us revolve around him. 


BUT THIS IS NOT A FULL ACCOUNT OF IT. 


A thing is best known and defined from its end, the ultimate 
purpose of its being and existence. Now, I have already said 
that religion in its perfection is such an union with God as hu- 
man nature is capable of bearing. The intellect of man is capable, 
by special grant of superadded strength, not by its innate and con- 
genital strength, of a knowledge of God far superior to that we 
now enjoy, and of a different kind altogether. Our present know- 
ledge of God is imperfect, partial, indirect, coming to us through 
analogies, anthropomorphic similitudes; it is,as St. Paul puts it, 
seeing “through a glass darkly,” and “now we know only in 
part.” 

The embodiment of the intellect does not comport any 
other mode of knowing him. But revelation tells of a transfor- 
mation of the body after death that will give the intellect a 
wider latitude, and allow it a keener glance in another and bet- 
ter light than that of reason, a light which is a special and un- 
due gift of God. The knowledge we shall then have is now 
called by us, in the limited range of human speech, the Intui- 
tive Vision, and is described by St. Paul in the words, “then 
we shall know face to face.” The love consequent upon such 
knowledge is so fully unitive that sinlessness, or the impossibili- 
ty of divorce from God, shall be our portion for ever—hence 
perfect happiness. It is a universal truth of human experience 
that things created, be they ransacked ever so much for the 
boon, cannot give full happiness, and that the heart of man is 
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restless until it nestles in God. Such knowledge and such union 
are the perfection and crown of religion. 
A SUPERIOR EXISTENCE. 

But such knowledge and union, though we may and shall 
be made capable of them by special grant, and not within our 
natural reach, are not due by any title we hold from creation. 
They constitute a new life, a superior existence, into which we 
need to be generated, born anew, recreated, so to speak. Now, 
our present life is an apprenticeship to our future life; what we 
begin here will be continued there by the stern law of evolution. 
Apprenticeship is the doing, in an imperfect, inchoative way, of 
the profession, trade, actions that constitute later life. Is it not 
logical to say that the future supernatural life of glory will have 
in this present natural life of earth its germ, beginning, inchoa- 
tion, apprenticeship; that the action of God, unveiling himself 
to us hereafter face to face and binding us to himself indissolu- 
bly, will begin even here and now in a partial inchoate way? 
This is the outgoing of God to man we call grace; it is God’s 
side of the relation, as worship is man’s side of the relation; 
both constituting religion. Grace, then, is the germ, the prin- 
ciple of the life to come; and as that life to come is in a sense 
divine, since it is not due to us and is God's gift, grace is de- 
fined by our theologians to be Semen Det, participatioquadam vita 
divina, consortium vita divina—The seed of God, a certain partici- 
pation in God’s life, a consorting in God's life. 

Heaven forbid I should say that grace is the monopoly 
of the Catholic Church, of Catholic times and places. It 
is God’s gratuitous gift, and who shall bind him in the giv- 
ing, unless indeed he bind himself? Neither have I to inquire 
how, by what means and agencies, is granted that grace which 
God may grant outside the Catholic Church. But I draw atten- 
tion to this consideration. Just as in his revelation he may 
have indicated to us the mode of worship he chose and requires; 
so also he may have made ordinances as to the transmission of 
grace, may have affixed it to certain rites, ceremonies, human 
agencies, which arrangement, I again repeat, would be in per- 
fect keeping with man’s dual constitution and double make-up: 
soul in body, spirit in matter, the invisible in the visible. If God 
has made an arrangement of this kind, probabilities and conjec- 
turing must give way to positive legislation, and the question is 
not what he might do, but what he has done. 

This reflection leads me to a third consideration: is there 
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in our religion an act which is by divine ordinance the synthe. 
sis of worship and grace, the perfect expression of the relation 
of man to God? 


EUCHARIST THE SYNTHESIS. 


The recognition of God as first and last cause can have no 
outward expression more direct, exclusive, and forcible than sac- 
rifice. All other religious acts are of themselves indifferent to 
that recognition, and are made to be expressions of it only by 
the directive intention of the worshipper; but, apart from such 
intention of man, it is not in other religious acts, in their na- 
ture, to be expressions of that recognition of God’s suprem- 
acy. The offering and the immolation of created life to the 
Creator is an act such that it is of itself, and cannot be made 
by man anything else than, the recognition of God as the Master 
of the Universe. Sacrifice is the essential act of worship. All 
religions known to history, whatever else they lacked, certainly 
did have sacrifice at the foundation of their worship. Christianity 
has its sacrifice before which all others disappear as shadows 
before the reality. God made man, Christ Jesus, is the victim, 
and the Cross the altar. This is the supreme act of worship 
which humanity gave its Creator, a worship worthy of God since 
no less than God Incarnate was the giver. 


THE MASS, THE SUPREME SACRIFICE. 


Now, this sublime act of worship, accomplished once for all 
in the name of the human race by the High-Priest, Child of the 
race as well as Son of God, is brought within the compass of 
each and every man that he may join in it and have share in 
it, and is reproduced mystically yet really beneath the vault of 
our temples in that public act of religion known as the Mass. 
Thus adown all the ages the worship of the Catholic is invested 
with the dignity of Christ’s own worship. This is the special 
act of worship God has chosen and requires of mankind. His 
will has been signified by the doings and sayings of the Saviour 
in the Last Supper. This is the recognition by man of God’s 
supreme dominion, the expression of man’s aspiration to God. 
All other acts of worship have worth and force only in as far 
as they approach this one and are connected with it. This act 
of worship may be performed in the simplicity of the catacombs 
or in the grandeur of the world-basilica; but, whether in sim- 
plicity or grandeur, it is man’s nobility, consolation, and strength ; 
and for the world it is the inspiration and motive of all that is 
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noblest in moral heroism and artistic progress. For this worship 
architecture, painting, sculpture, music, and poetry have done 
their best; it is the centre, as of religion, so also of Christian 
civilization. 

If an exterior public action or rite, such as the Mass, is the 
manner of worship God chooses by which man is to recognize 
his supremacy; it is not at all improbable, nay, it is to be ex- 
pected, that the action of God on man, or grace, shall come to 
him in a similar manner. And in fact God has affixed his grace 
to certain rites and sensible signs. The best-known instance is 
that of water signifying and effecting a new birth and giving the 
right to the kingdom of heaven. Now, if the Mass is the su- 
preme act of worship, it is because Christ is the victim offered 
in that sacrificial act; and if he is the victim offered, it must 
needs be that he is therein present. Here is an instance of, I 
will not say grace, but the Author of grace present under the 
sensible elements which alone are visible in the Mass. It is not 
my task to enter into the mystery, but to affirm it for an ulte- 
rior purpose. Our belief then is, that Jesus Christ is really, 
truly, and substantially present under the appearances of bread 
and wine in the sacrifice of the Mass. With this belief al- 
lowed, I proceed with my study. 

If you make an investigation of the sacrifices of the religions 
of the human race, you will find that almost everywhere man- 
ducation of the victim has been an integral part of that act 
of worship; as if man sought to participate in the expiation 
done by the victim, or to invest himself with the dignity of 
God, to whom the victim was sacred. Shall you be astonished 
to see this feature, a trait of humanity, reproduced in the Chris- 
tian sacrifice? At any rate, hesitancy must give way before the 
clear and emphatic words of the Lord himself. He is a victim 
not only that through him we may worship, but also that through 
him and of him we may be fed and live. 


THE COMMUNION, THE GREATEST GRACE. 


Grace, as I have explained, is a divine life in germ. Life is 
maintained and strengthened by food; animal life by animal 
food, intellectual life by intellectual food, divine life—by God 
himself ; and why should I shrink from the thought, why should 
it not seem natural, that he come to me under the guise of 
food? Oh! the deepest of mysteries is life, and why should I 
recoil before a mystery in the supernatural, divine life Grace 
and Baptism have begun in me? What stronger, more em- 
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phatic sign that God’s action on me is intimate, that his influ- 
ence has penetrated my being, that his life has become my 
own? By that same exterior act, in which I go out to him in 
worship, he comes to me as strength and food of my soul and 
binds me to him through means of the elements beneath which 
he has chosen to hide the sublimity of the Saviour’s sacrifice. 
The sacrifice is worship, the communion is grace. In the one 
public act worship and grace concur, God and man meet, reli- 
gion as a relation between both is completely expressed, and 
thus the Holy Eucharist becomes the central point of religion 
in the Catholic Church. 

Man has even aspired to become like unto God. This as- 
piration is at the bottom of all the errors as well as all the truths 
in the world. The errors have been that man has sought to be 
divinized by his own strength, or thought divinity due to his 
nature, or deemed himself substantially one with God and only 
accidentally differentiated from him. The truth is, that in Jesus 
Christ the divine and human nature have met in one personality. 
In him humanity’s aspiration has been realized. The truth is, 
that each one of us individually finds union with God in Christ 
offered as victim and given as food in the central act of Chris- 
tian worship—the Holy Eucharist. 


THOMAS O'’GORMAN, D.D. 


Catholic University. 
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THE DOCTOR’S STORY. 


eens tg; EITHER of them was over-young. The doctor 

y Ge was turned forty, and had gleams of white in 

his dark hair and a delicate tracery of fine lines 

about the corners of his eyes. His closely- 

trimmed beard was gray under the chin; and as 

for Margaret, she was a woman whose lovely charm only in- 

creased with the gracious, dignifying years. She lived near us 

in the city, and for years had kept house for her father and 
brothers. 

We were all so surprised when they married, though I am 
sure I do not know why we should be. His ship had come in 
unexpectedly one Saturday night; he had gone directly to her 
house, and the next morning they appeared at church together. 
She had had such a quiet life; many loved her, though the men 
whom she knew never dared to overstep, to our knowledge, the 
bounds of friendship; and then he had been away for so long. 
The few who did know of the attachment had almost forgotten 
it. He was ship’s doctor on board the Harnia, and had always 
thought himself too poor to ask her to marry him and was too 
proud to ask her to wait. But now the captain, dying, had 
left him a tidy income and a house and farm just outside of 
Baltimore. 

A little before the wedding Margaret told me in her quiet 
way that they had been lovers all their lives. Separated by 
time and circumstances, they never really had been parted in 
their hearts. They had rarely written, but each knew the other 
would be faithful to the end. ‘When this chance came,” she 
said, “it seemed only natural that he should come back to me. 
‘All things come to those who wait.’ Twelve years are a long 
time to look forward to, but when one looks back they do not 
appear so very long. I seem to have just been getting ready 
all this time,” and she smiled softly as she stroked the beauti- 
ful damask she was marking. So she had been getting ready. 
The girl of twenty-three had ripened and developed into the 
sweet-faced, placid woman. No storm had shaken her heart. 
Perfect sympathy had kept her nature poised and balanced, and 
ever sweet and wholesome, for the one man to her in the whole 
world. I could see she was intensely happy, though not demon- 
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stratively so. They were married quietly in September, and not 
long afterwards they asked me out there. Burnside was at its 
best, ablaze in all its autumn glory. Her two brothers, Neil 
and Langdon, were with her when I arrived. 

I had known Margaret for a long time and had always ad- 
mired her, but never had fully understood the deep, calm, quiet 
nature until I saw her in her own home. The love that had 
withstood time, distance, and change had now been crowned in 
the sweet afternoon of her life by this perfect marriage. Her 
serene and happy face was a pleasure to look upon, as she 
moved about her lovely home. 

The chilly nights with their frost-nipped air and early darken- 
ing shadows made the library the brightest room in the house. 
It was but seldom the doctor had an evening to himself, but 
on this evening he lay outstretched in his big, wide, old sleepy- 
hollow, lazily basking in the firelight with dreamily happy eyes. 
It was a large room, somewhat darkly furnished in a pleasant 
harmony of rich browns and reds, and lit by lamps in all sorts 
of curious shapes and shades. The place showed the rovings of 
the master. There were relics from nearly all his voyages, rugs 
from the East, Turkish embroideries, delf from Holland in thick 
ebony frames, cabinets filled with curios from India and Japan. 
Fitting into the chimney-corner was a huge divan piled high 
with cushions. There were large, old leather chairs, and blue-and- 
white cups and saucers—Margaret’s contribution from her family 
relics. The doctor’s eyes roved about the lovely room, but 
rested oftenest on Margaret’s bent head as she sat working at 
the table under the crimson-shaded lamp. She was good to 
look at; from her brown hair curling softly on her temples, 
her drooping eyelids, her happy, peaceful lips, her white throat, 
she made a lovely picture to the man who was looking at her 
with his heart in his eyes. I sat there with a book, but enjoyed 
the living romance far more than the printed one on my knee. 

Neil lay on the rug propped up on his elbows poring over 
the medical journal spread out before him. He adored his 
brother-in-law and was soon to take up the study of medicine 
under him. Whenever the reins of conversation were left in 
that lad’s hands the talk was pretty sure to turn sooner or 
later to what Langdon called “his beloved bones.” 

“Do you know what I heard a doctor say once,” he said, 
“when he was questioned why he studied medicine? He said he 
had just lost his wife, and went into the profession to find out 
why people died.” 
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“Tt is a pity he could not go a little farther and keep them 
from dying,” said Langdon. 

“Why do people want to be kept from dying?” said the 
doctor. 

“Afraid of the dark,” answered Langdon. 

“« Better keep the ills we have than fly to ills we know not 
of,’’’ quoted Neil. ‘“ Everybody does seem afraid of it though, 
don’t they?” 

“Margaret,” said the doctor, “what are your thoughts on 
the matter?” 

The blood just tinged her cheek, as it always did when his 
voice sounded her name. She looked up; her dark eyes had a 
depth that seldom came except when she was alone with him 
and heart spoke to heart. Yet to-night, with three of us there, 
guests in her own home, the same deep, unalterable look of 
perfect love passed from her soul to his. She left the table and 
went and knelt by his chair, resting one ivory-white hand on 
its crimson back. 

“I do not fear death,” she said in a low, reverent tone; 
“particularly now that I am so happy. I would not grieve if 
God called me to-night.” 

She answered her brother’s quick movement with a slow, 
sweet smile; but in the doctor's eyes there was no surprise. 
Lover-husband as he was, there was scarcely need of words be- 
tween those two perfect souls. He felt as though he himself 
had said it; that to her, as to him, death had no terror, as it 
meant an eternity together. 

Prosaic Neil grew restless, flung himself into a new attitude 
and jerked out: “ Well, by hookey, I for one wish there wasn’t 
any such thing as death!” 

The doctor smiled, though Margaret did not. “Neil,” he 
said, “that reminds me of a story I heard in my young days 
and have not thought of in years.” 

“Tell it,” we said. 

Langdon moved out of his corner, keeping his finger in his 
book, jealous of every moment spent away from the library 
shelves, though anxious to hear the story from the well-travelled 
man that he knew the doctor to be. 

“During my student-life,” he began, “I went on one of my 
vacations on a walking-tour through the Apennines. I had 
started with a chum, but when we were but two days out he 
was summoned home by telegram. I went on alone, stopping 
for rest and night’s lodging wherever I happened to be. The 
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whole trip was thoroughly enjoyable except for the latter part, 
and I will tell of that at once. One day I was caught ina 
terrific mountain storm and wandered about for hours afterwards 
in my wet clothes. Toward evening I found myself near a con- 
vent. The good nuns could not harbor a man of course, so 
they directed me to the curé’s house, a few rods down the road. 
I could see its light twinkling in the darkness like a big fire-fly 
in the woods. I was received with all the hospitality and good- 
will in the world, and made as welcome as though the unlooked 
for intrusion was the payment of a long-promised visit. I had 
a very good but simple meal, and found my host most enter- 
taining. At nine o’clock we could just hear the ringing of the 
convent bell. I was as ready to go to rest as the priest, who 
had been up since four. 

“T was shown into a little white room that had not much 
style, but very great cleanliness. On the white-washed wall 
hung an immense crucifix. The floor was sanded in some at- 
tempt at a floral design; to get into the high, white-curtained 
bed I had to use the single rush-bottomed chair as a step, but 
after once tumbling in I was not long awake. The next morn- 
ing I found myself a victim to what I had laid myself out for, 
rheumatic fever. For three long weeks I lay there suffering 
every kind of physical torture, and when the terrible pains in 
my body had gone my head commenced. Blind with pain, I 
could only lie there motionless for days and pray that the sun 
would stop shining in through the uncurtained window on the 
dazzling white wall opposite.” 

‘“Was there no woman there?” said Margaret, horror-stricken. 

“Ts. 

“Margaret has been mentally putting a green paper blind 
on that window ever since the sun began to come in,” said 
Neil mischievously. 

“There was an old woman there,” the doctor went on, “but 
I guess poor old Battino had no use for sick young men or 
green blinds or anything else much, and I was trouble enough 
as it was. At last the day came when I was able to get up; 
and one evening just before sunset, dizzy and weak, I crept to 
the porch outside, where the curé sat and smiled a languid ac- 
quiescence to his repeated expressions of sorrow for my illness, 
joy at my recovery, and determination to keep me till I was 
‘whole again.’ I leaned back in his cushioned chair and let the 
cool breeze play on my hot eyes and head, and slowly could 
feel the tide of life creeping back from its low ebb. The dread- 
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ful pain I had been in shut out the seriousness of my attack, 
and I now heard, with something like surprise, how near to 
death he thought me. I do not know what definite thought 
was in my sick brain, but I said petulantly, ‘And to think that 
all our suffering here, in every ill that flesh is heir to, is not 
enough, but we have to add death to the list. Surely God 
ought to be satisfied and not give us that bitter cup too.’ 

“« And would you live for ever?’ said the curé. And I, think- 
ing of a certain heart waiting here at home for me, said 
*¥es.” 

“The curé leaned forward and rested his arms on his knees, 
his thin white fingers swinging to and fro. There was on his 
lips the calm smile of age as it listens to the wild fantasies of 
callow youth. 

“*Why can we not live on and have no death?’ he said. 
‘My son, that has been the eternal question since that awful 
morning when the gates of Paradise shut with a clang that has 
been echoing down the walls of time ever since. Let me tell 
you a story’; and he got up and began pacing to and fro on 
the narrow strip of gravel between us. ‘Call it allegory, fable, 
moral, what you will; it is a nut that has plenty of meat.’ 

“*QOnce there was a planet, wonderfully like this, inhabited by 
a race of men not unlike ourselves. They lived, had all the 
sorrows and joys of life, its manifold pleasures and pains, its 
quiet phases and its turbulent ones—they had all that life can 
hold, but they knew not death. 

“*« At first that was grand. The brilliant hopes incidental to 
golden youth were theirs, and untrammelled by thoughts of ex- 
tinction. Ambition mounted high and met no wall of resistless 
time or sudden cessation by death. Dreams ot great wealth 
were flushing their lives with tints of rose, and shortness of life 
brought no rude awakening. But, alas! the hopes they saw bud 
in the morning of their lives they saw blossom, and saddest of 
all, saw decay. The dreams of ambition were fulfilled, but 
brought no pleasure in the realization. Wealth piled up on 
wealth, but where was the capacity for enjoyment ? 

““« They grew older and older; the infirmities of age came on, 
weighed them down, toppled them over—but no release. After 
a time the old, old, old people grew helpless and dropped down 
by the wayside; they fainted by the doorsteps, but there was 
none to succor them. The young were all eagerly working for 
their own sustenance ere they, too, would fall by the way. 
Every day added fresh numbers to the heap of skin and bone 
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that lay there—‘‘sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every- 
thing.” Their strength was only enough to moan, and that moan- 
ing rent the air. Layer after layer of dust settled upon the moan- 
ing heap, and even through those thickening strata the awful 
sound went on: O kind Death! O dear Death! O longed-for 
rest that never comes! 

“«That sadly-peopled planet even yet goes spinning down 
the aisles of space, and the wailing still goes on. 

“*QListen! In every wind that blows the sound of it comes to 
our waiting ear. Even in summer the wind is sad with the 
burden of that ceaseless plaint, and in winter it is inexpressibly 
so. In November we pray for the souls of the dead; why not 
pray for those poor unfortunates who had everything in life but 
its chief blessing—death? That’s the story.’ ” 

As the doctor finished the wind outside rose to a shriek, 
and Langdon and I started as though we had been shot. Even 
Margaret’s face grew a shade paler, and she held closer the 
hand within her own. It was as if we heard the pitiful cries 
of those condemned souls. 

“Gad! but that’s a gruesome story,” said Neil. ‘ What do 
you think of it, Margaret ?” 

Margaret’s pure, sweet eyes sought her husband’s. “It is a 
good story, dear,” she said. ‘“‘ Never has that line been brought 
home to me with such force: ‘O grave, where is thy victory? 
O death, where is thy sting?’ We should not be afraid of 
death. To Catholic hearts there is no separation in death. 
Every day we say we believe in the ‘communion of saints’; 
surely we cannot let the words slip by and leave no trace. If 
I were to die to-night,” and she smiled half-sadly at the con- 
vulsive pressure her fingers received, “I would not be far away 
—would be just across that river whose lapping waves we can 
almost hear in moments like this”; and the lovely, dreamy voice 
sank almost to a whisper. 

“Jehoshaphat ! maybe when I am married I too can talk in 
that strain, but until then give me flesh and blood. Langdon, 
come to bed”; and Neil hurried out. We could hear them 
scurrying through the dim hall and laughing to chase away each 
other's fear. I followed the boys, leaving those two before the 
fire looking with love-lit eyes, not into the future, but beyond 
it—into eternity. 

HELEN M. SWEENEY. 
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GRECIAN urn that time withstood 

Sang to a bard—then loved of few— 
That all things beautiful are true. 
Everything that’s true is good. 
The beauty of our home below, 
The solemn truth of home above, 
May mingle in one common love, 

Since both from God's great heart must flow. 

Not, therefore, in the fearful night, 

Not in a close and silent room, 

Where day is turned to sombre gloom 

Save for dim ray of taper’s light: 

Near open windows let me lie 

With curtains drawn full wide apart, 

That heaven’s light may fall athwart 

My folded hands, when I must die. 

Ah! may it chance a day in spring, 

When earth and air again look glad; 

When birds, returned, with joy seem mad, 

And rapt, with quiv’ring voices sing ; 

When lilacs nod their purple plumes 

To new-grown grass of tend'rest hue, 

To hills outlined in faintest blue ; 

While sapphire depths the light illumes. 

Then may the priest beside me kneel, 

To tell my contrite soul ’tis shrived, 

Nor let my senses be deprived 

Of Extreme Unction’s final seal. 

And, Virgin Mother, hear me call! 

Grant, Queen, that on my death-dewed lips 

The sacred Host—ere life quite slips— 

Like snow-flake from the sky, may fall! 


M. G. FLANNERY. 
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THE NEGRO RACE: THEIR CONDITION, PRESENT 
AND FUTURE. 


HE religious condition of our eight millions of 
blacks gives food for anxious thought, and is 
fraught with lively interest to every citizen of 
this Republic. American Catholics may be said 
to have folded their arms for two and a half 

centuries, specially indeed since the war, and allowed their non- 
Catholic countrymen full swing in the religious training of the 
colored race. We did our share for them in other ways; we 
had more than a proportionate representation in the Union 
army which emancipated them, while we were an insignificant 
number on the opposite side. But as far as religion goes our 
efforts have been trivial. To appreciate how truly so, consider 
how few of the black race are Catholics—but one in fifty. And 
here is the first element in their religious condition; their actual 
numbers adhering to the various sects count up, all told, about 
four millions, while fully as many are without any religion 
at all. 

Moreover, the peculiarity of their religious organizations is 
that they themselves do their whole religious work. They 
are the bishops, preachers, elders, deacons, and flock. Except 
a few Episcopal clergymen, all the ministers laboring among the 
blacks are of their own race. The white clergymen are found 
only in their universities, colleges, seminaries, and other higher 
schools; yet the African churches seem to move along smoothly 
enough. 

As to their religious knowledge, it is no surprise to learn 
that very many of the negroes who profess religion are ignorant 
of the most fundamental truths of revelation. They have some 
idea of our Lord, a great reverence for his Holy Name, a no- 
tion of sin and of the Bible—the latter, however, more in a su- 
perstitious than a rational way. Baptism, in the eyes of a mul- 
titude of them, is all that is needed. No matter what sect may 
claim them, once baptized they are saved. “Once in grace 
never out of it”; or, to give another favorite saying of theirs: 
“The Blood of Jesus never burns.” Now, as no soul is exempt 
from the necessity of learning the essential truths of God's 
revelation, it is a primary question as to whether or not these 
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are acquired by the blacks through their church-membership. 
Behold the drawback in the negro churches. They are taught 
the fundamental truths of the Christian religion but very im- 
perfectly. Far too often their churches are mere hustings for 
political candidates, or are like social clubs; and their houses of 
worship are often used for nearly all kinds of gatherings. 

At the same time the ignorance of religious truth among 
the negroes does not weaken the religious sentiment which is 
naturally strong in them, and which, strange as it seems, is of- 
ten divorced from their sense of morality. In this matter, 
however, they are without anything worthy the name of guid- 
ance. Recently a leading preacher declared in the public press 
that two-thirds, if not three-fourths, of the colored preachers were 
immoral. “If the blind lead the blind, both shall fall into the 
ditch.” It is impossible to say to what extent this laxity of 
morals is attributable to the frightful doctrine of the inamissi- 
bility of grace, which is not theirs alone, but that of the many 
millions of Southern whites who profess the Calvinistic doctrine 
of justification. Their test of conversion, writes a Mrs. Rice in 
the Christian Union, is an abnormal paroxysmal experience, af- 
ter which they have “got religion” and no sin is to be laid to 
their charge. This writer is also authority for the statement 
that even a murderer has been known to conduct a Sunday- 
school, with great apparent zeal and unction, for months after 
his undiscovered crime. 

Unhappily the attitude of the whites towards the immoralities 
of the negroes works much harm in lowering the standard of 
morality in the poor people’s eyes. A black person is not ex- 
pected to be virtuous, and is looked upon with wonder if he or 
she happens to be so. It is related of an elderly colored wo- 
man, when urging a younger one to give up her bad ways, that 
the latter gave this scornful answer: “Huh! de white folks 
hires me, an’ thinks as much o’ me as dey does o’ you.” And 
even if the whites stopped here it would not be so bad. No 
race can throw the first stone at the negroes, for their hybrids 
belong to all races. 

It cannot be too much insisted upon that, as a rule, the 
whites give no edifying example to the blacks. Especially is 
this the case with many of those who have dealings with the 
negroes. Many employers, venders, traders, and agents are to 
blame for a downward moral drift in those poor people. Is 
our public sentiment, let me ask, calculated to engender noble 
aspirations in the negroes? Is the tone of the press such as 
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would awaken in their hearts better thoughts? Do the corrupt 
practices so widespread in politics; the systematic adulterations 
in foods, clothing, etc.; the frequent fraudulent failures—do 
such facts tend to elevate the negro race? We need not then 
be surprised at Fred. Douglass’s question: “If the negro could 
be bottled up, who could or would bottle up the irrepressible 
white man?” Men are always ready to have a fling at the 
black man, who usually is more sinned against than sinning. 

Who is responsible for the irreligion and the immorality 
of the negro? The colored people did not intrude themselves 
upon us; they were brought here in chains, and held by a cruel 
slave code in the communities where they now are. Slavery, 
then, is the first cause; a negro was a chattel and counted as 
such. True, in good Christian families, which are too often the 
exception, the slaves were conscientiously looked after. But in 
the “negro quarters” it seldom happened that personal and 
family rights were or could be recognized or respected. Mar- 
riage, alas! was practically a union during the good pleasure of 
the master; nor were Catholic masters always found proof 
against the demands of poverty or cupidity when it was ques- 
tion of marital or parental rights among the slaves, even sacri- 
ficing their own offspring when of Ham’s race. Nor in dispos- 
ing of their slaves did they always consider whether the pur- 
chasers were Catholics or not. 

The whole tendency of the slave code was in favor of the 
whites, who should be angels indeed not to abuse the prac- 
tically limitless power by which the laws invested owners of 
slaves. 

A concomitant to slavery was ignorance. In the earlier years 
of the Republic slaves were permitted to learn to read and 
write; afterwards this was forbidden by severe laws. And we 
have heard former slaves tell how, when they were growing up, 
they would steal out at night with their spelling-book or reader 
hidden next the skin, in order to take reading lessons from 
some kind friend, although at the risk of a severe whipping if 
caught. 

Nor, in this connection, should we forget the transition from 
slavery to freedom. Emancipation must have wrought a strange 
intoxication to the millions of slaves who had seen themselves 
ever surrounded by whites, who alone were respectable and who 
frequently idled away their entire lives. Emancipation, they 
thought, was to make the blacks like such whites. Wild dreams 
of ease and comfort must have flitted through their imagina- 
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tions. Hence, to realize the stern condition which the daily 
life of duty and care entailed upon them must have produced 
among many of the emancipated very strange results. 

We think that Protestantism may in part be held responsi- 
ble for the present irreligious and immoral condition of the 
negroes. The widely-spread race prejudice, as powerful in the 
North as in the South, though shared by Catholics as well as 
by others, is truly a Protestant instinct. It is inhuman, un- 
Christlike, and unworthy even of our manhood, not to speak of 
our citizenship or our Christianity. For two and a half centu- 
ries our non-Catholic countrymen have had control of the negro 
in the South, and what isthe result? They gave him in some 
measure their religion; they placed no restriction on their reli- 
gious teaching or on their codes of morality; to-day the whites 
and blacks of the South profess common beliefs; yet in spite 
of all, we hear from the whites hardly a good word of the 
blacks. How marked a contrast is this to the influence of the 
Catholic Church! 

From the baptism of Clovis, when the haughty Gaul de- 
spised the Goth fully as much as ever our Southern whites 
despised the blacks, to the crowning of Charlemagne as the 
common head of an undivided people, only the same period of 
time elapsed as that between the introduction of slavery into 
our territory and the present day. Yet it was long enough for 
the Catholic Church to blend the master and slave into one, and to 
make the new race the custodian of the ancient and the beginner 
of modern civilization. Nor was it different with Goths and Ro- 
mans in Italy, with Normans and Saxons in Great Britain. 
Even in our day and in our own hemisphere, whatever misery 
afflicts Spanish America, the Catholic instinct of human equali- 
ty has delivered it from race antagonisms. There is no negro 
problem in Catholic South America. ‘ 

But when we look at our negro question from the mission- 
ary point of view, and ask, Is not the Catholic Church in 
America to be blamed for lack of zeal? I answer with an un- 
hesitating Yes. After all, Protestantism has done something to 
Christianize the blacks; but we have done, I may say, nothing. 
They have made and are making great missionary efforts, pour- 
ing out money like water; but we have attempted almost noth- 
ing. In fact, it was announced a- few years ago, at the Lake 
Mohonk conferences, that the various denominations had spent 
since the war on the negroes thirty-five millions of dollars. 
Add to that immense sum the hundred and thirty higher institu- 
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tions, with twenty-five thousand scholars, of whom one thousand 
are preparing for the Protestant ministry. 

Imperfect as is this picture of the religious condition of the 
negro race and of its causes, it is enough, however, to give us 
a fair idea of the state of things. It tells us of from eight to 
nine millions of blacks, living in one section of our land, and 
that the most Protestant, just emerged from slavery; enjoying 
the franchise; learning how to read and write; two-thirds of 
them living on plantations, one and all being made to feel a 
frightful ostracism which descends so deep as to exclude them 
in some places from public conveyances; a people one-half of 
whom have no religion, and the other half are professing only 
a shade of sentimental belief. 

Yet there is a cheerful view to be taken. However sadly 
situated this people may be there are bright hopes in store for 
them. All drawbacks and discouragements notwithstanding, 
they have won the nation’s respect. They are not rebels against 
public authority ; they are law-abiding citizens. They love the 
worship of God; in their childish way they desire to love God; 
they long for and relish the supernatural; they willingly listen 
to the word of God; their hearts burn for the better gifts. 
They are hard working; patiently and forgivingly do they bear 
their wrongs. This is in marked contrast with their white 
neighbors, too many of whom have not a word of good to say 
for the black man, thus verifying the old paradox that we 
never forgive those whom we have wronged, much as we may 
pardon those who have injured us. 

It is related of Michael Angelo that going along the streets 
of Rome he espied a rough, unhewn block of marble. ‘“ There 
is an angel hidden there,” said he, pointing to the stone, Hav- 
ing had it brought to his studio, the immortal artist soon began 
to chip at it and to hack at it and to shape it, till finally there 
came forth from it the faultless angel in marble which his pro- 
phetic eye had seen in it. 

A similar block of marble is the negro; far harder to work 
upon than the Carrara lump of Michael Angelo, because the 
chisel must be applied to the human heart. And has the negro 
a human heart? Is he a man? Yes, thank God! he is a man, 
with all the affections and longings, all the faculties and quali- 
ties of human kind. Behold, then, it is his manhood that is 
the first ground of our hope. Like the Roman poet Terence, 
who is himself supposed by some to have been a negro, since he 
was one of the slaves of Scipio Africanus, the black man may say: 
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“Homo sum, et nihil humanum alienum a me puto.” The 
negro’s first claim upon us is our common humanity, and that 
means a close tie of brotherhood. 

The future of the negro appears, therefore, to a missionary 
like myself to be hopeful. It rests primarily on the great 
truth that the human race is one. There is one Lord, one God, 
one Father of all. From this we rise to the supernatural des- 
tiny of our common humanity: one Jesus Christ, one church, 
one life of probation, one heaven, one hell. The negro has 
everything that makes a man, everything that makes a Chris- 
tian. Holy Church teaches the same doctrine to blacks as to 
whites ; furnishes the same sacramental channels of grace, bap- 
tizes the black infant, confirms the negro boy, administers Holy 
Communion to him, marries the black man and woman, ordains 
the black priest, gives him the same Extreme Unction as the 
white receives. As the negro passed out of slavery it was the 
Catholic Church which could say to him with the apostle, in 
his new relation: ‘ For ye have not received the spirit of bond- 
age again to fear, but ye have received the spirit of adoption 
whereby we cry, Abba! (Father).”—Romans viii. 15. 

Her code of laws for the black is the same as for the white 
—no difference. Sunday Mass, Friday abstinence, Lenten fast 
oblige the black man no more than the white. Yes, the human 
nature predestined to Christian grace and so admirably recog- 
nized by the church is the foundation of our hopes. 

The negro’s heart, like the white man’s, is essentially good. 
Here we have a foothold. Grace we knew builds upon nature 
and presupposes it. The civil law in its turn recognizes the 
manhood of the negro; who votes or should legally vote like a 
white man; is ruled by the same laws; bows to the same rulers 
in the general, state, and local governments; has before him, if 
delinquent (at least on the statute-book), the same legal process 
and sentence, the same jail and keepers as the white man. In 
ante-bellum days there were special enactments which made the 
negro a chattel. In our days all odious restrictions are dis- 
appearing before a juster and fairer recognition of his man- 
hood. 

The manhood of the negro race, moreover, is a truth of re- 
ligion, and one which Leo XIII. has well insisted upon in his 
letter to the bishops of Brazil at the time of the emancipation 
of the slaves of that country. ‘It was sin,” he writes, “which 
deserved the name of slavery; it was not natural. From the 
first sin came all evils, and specially this perversity that there 
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were men who, forgetful of the original brotherhood of the 
race, instead of seeking, as they should naturally have done, to 
promote mutual kindness and mutual respect, following their evil 
desires, began to think of other men as their inferiors and to 
hold them as cattle born to the yoke.” And the very argument 
which we hear so often in political agitation, and read so much 
in the public press, viz., that by nature the black man is infe- 
rior, Leo XIII. declares an outrage on our common humanity. 

When in addition to the consideration of the negro’s man- 
hood we add the further reflection that the greater part of 
mankind were slaves at the coming of Christ, there is all the 
less reason to despise our black countrymen, and all the more 
hope for their future. Men go into ecstasies over the future 
of the white races; they love to recount their progress since 
the dawn of the Christian era. Let us remember to-day, how- 
ever, how wide-spread slavery was in ancient days. We all are 
the offspring of races the vast majority of whom were legally 
or practically slaves. The negroes to-day are only taking their 
turn. 

In the Roman Empire slaves were so numerous that Petro- 
nius in his ‘ Satyrion”’ makes one of the players ask a servant how 
many infant slaves were born on his estates the preceding day, 
and is informed that thirty boys and forty girls were the increase 
of that day on that one estate. Roman patricians took a pride 
in having everything they needed made by their own slaves, 
thus destroying free labor, and with it, in the course of time, 
their own supremacy. These slaves were whites, and very many 
of them mechanics: carpenters, masons, shoemakers, millers, ba- 
kers, wool-combers, weavers, dyers, tailors, embroiderers, etc. 
Add to these carvers, mosaic-workers, glaziers, painters, as well 
as three other grades corresponding to professions in our times, 
viz., architects, surgeons, and physicians. 

As in Rome so throughout the rest of the civilized world. 
White slavery flourished everywhere, and Canon Brownlow is 
the authority for the statement that serfdom has not as yet 
been legally abolished in England, although it has ceased to be 
a practical question since the War of the Roses—that is, for four 
centuries. In Italy a modified form of slavery existed to the 
end of the seventeenth century, in Spain till the first quarter 
of the eighteenth century, and only the Revolution of 1789 blot- 
ted out French serfdom—all this in spite of the steadfast and 
aggressive efforts of Catholicity. 

In Ireland, before St. Patrick came, a female slave, called 
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“cumhal,” was the unit of currency, thus showing how deeply 
rooted was slavery in ancient Irish institutions. 

Although St. Patrick, once himself a slave, made great ef- 
forts towards emancipation, still slavery flourished in Ireland 
till St. Lawrence O’Toole moved, at a national synod, at Armagh, 
in 1170, to recognize the English invasion as a sign of divine 
anger against the Irish for their slave-holding. A peremptory 
admonition was thereupon sent out ordering the release of all 
English slaves in the land. Thenceforward it disappeared, till 
Cromwell sent thousands and tens of thousands of Irish men 
and women, boys and girls, as slaves into the West Indies. 

In the life of St. Vincent de Paul we read that the thought 
of his foundling asylum originated at the sight of the place 
called La Cooche, where those unfortunates were sold to circus 
managers and the like. He himself for some years was a slave 
in Africa, and did not hesitate to escape at the first opportunity. 

Since the discovery of America, however, the slavery that 
we have been familiar with is negro slavery. The color of the 
slave changed; and with it our memories seem comatosed. We 
forget the slavery of our ancestors. In modern times the ne- 
groes seem to have slipped into the shoes of the more ancient 
white slaves. There is nothing in the fact of slavery itself which 
will argue against the negroes, nor again will their color prove 
aught derogatory to their advancement. After, indeed, centu- 
ries of Christianity, the white races have not much to boast 
of. In the matter of religion they are much split up; in mor- 
als there is in our days a strange, sad laxity; in honesty the 
world is all but dominated by very loose and unjust principles. 
Of course there is progress—wonderful progress—yet not to 
such an extent as would belie the hopes of the negro’s ad- 
vance. 

If, then, the negro may be called a man among men and an 
heir to all the glorious privileges of humanity, and also of 
Christianity, what, we may ask, are the means to be employed 
to place him in possession of his divine heritage? There is, I be- 
lieve, one true means for his advancement, and that is the negro 
himself, guided and led by the Catholic Church. The first ele- 
ment in the elevation of the black race is the black man him- 
self. To attempt anything for the blacks without making the 
black man himself the chief instrument for good, would be to 
attempt the play of “ Hamlet” with the part of Hamlet left out. 

His future demands the building up of his character, and 
this is best done by the mingled efforts of brotherly white men 
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and worthy black men. His temperament, his passions and 
other inherent qualities, in great measure also his industrial and 
social environments, are beyond his control, and he needs the 
aid of the best men of his own race, but associated with and 
not divorced from the co-operation of the best of the white 
race. In the formation of his character, which is his weak spot, 
chief stress should be laid on moral training and education. Ex- 
ternal influences, controlled by noble men and women of both 
races, will count for more with him than with us. We can 
hardly appreciate how much the negro has to contend with 
while making his moral growth, for neither the antecedents nor 
surroundings of our black countrymen are calculated to draw 
out the noblest side of human nature. That personal encourage- 
ment to well-doing, to ambition to rise above degrading circum- 
stances so necessary to all of us, so indispensably so to him, 
the black man rarely receives. Neither by nature nor by tradi- 
tional training can the colored people, taken as a body, stand 
as yet upon the same footing of moral independence as their 
white brethren. The careful, patient, and Christian intervention 
of the whites and the best of the blacks working together in 
using all the means demanded for the formation of manhood 
and womanhood is their right as well as their need in the pre- 
sent hour. They must be given the ample charity of Christ in 
their development, just as they have been given the full equal- 
ity of citizenship. And in all this Catholics should lead the 
way. The influence of Catholics should be extended to foster 
and develop in the colored race those traits which tend to impart 
a sterling, self-reliant character. 

Catholics may do very much. We are a large proportion, if 
not a majority, in many labor organizations. Let us welcome 
black working-men to every equality. We have very many influ- 
ential Catholics in public life. Let them take sides in matters 
touching the blacks under the guidance of Catholic principles. 
There are about nine thousand priests in the land; let every 
priest exert an influence of sympathy in his personal dealings 
with the colored people of his vicinity. Perhaps there are 
twenty thousand religious teachers who, in their institutions, 
should receive negro boys and girls without discrimination. If 
Catholics, thus in possession of a vast power for moral elevation, 
give the right hand of fellowship to their black countrymen in 
all civil and personal relations, the work of converting them will 
be easy. Nor can we Catholics afford to ignore them or ex- 
clude them. For if we should do so, then the name “Catho- 
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lic” would be a misnomer when applied to the American 
Church, and we should sink into the position of a sect. The 
negroes, as things stand, care nothing for the Catholic Church. 
Why should they? What has the Catholic Church done for 
them? But they would be the most ungrateful people earth 
ever bore if they should forget what our non-Catholic country- 
men have done and are doing for them in every relation of 
life. 

Turning again to ourselves, let every one of us in private 
life, whether laymen, priests, or religious, bear in mind that it 
is not enough to give a despised race their legal rights, but 
that Christian principle exacts a special regard for race suscep- 
tibilities. The Irish and Germans and Italians resent the terms, 
“Paddy,” and “ Dutchman,” and “ Dago,” so let us cease to call 
the colored people “ Niggers’’ and “ Darkies,” even in private 
conversation; and in every other way let us do unto the black 
people as we should wish to be done by were we blacks our- 
selves. Let us bear in mind that among whites of every kind 
there is an immense amount of partly Christian and partly nat- 
ural tradition, which is weak among the blacks by no fault of 
their own. There is the home, the domestic fireside, the respect 
for Sunday, the sense of respectability, the weight of the re- 
sponsibilities of life, the consciousness of duty, the love of 
honesty, which is regarded as true policy, the honor of the 
family name, the fear of disgrace, together with the aspirations 
for a share in the blessings and privileges which our country 
and civilization afford. And while very many of our white 
countrymen are not Catholics, and are even but nominal Chris- 
tians, still these weighty influences wield a potent charm for 
good over their lives. 

In regard to the negro race, however, these hardly exist; at 
best they may be found in isolated cases, though it is true that 
very encouraging signs of them are seen occasionally. Yet a 
vital part in the natural development of the negro will be se- 
cured by these elements, the sense of responsibility, the dignity 
as well as duty of labor, and, lastly, self-denial and thrift. 

All these sit too lightly on the negroes. Care for the future 
they know not; and although they labor well enough, yet they 
lack thrift. Their cheerful dispositions lighten much of their 
sorrows; and their love fer music also soothes full many an 
evil day and dismal night. A patient, suffering race are they, 
whose sorrows are sure to win for them the fulness of divine 
blessings. Poverty and lowliness were characteristics of the 
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Messias; they are two marked traits in the negro race. They 
too are, as it were, “A leper, and as one stricken by God and 
afflicted.” Surely, if fellow-suffering creates a bond of sympa- 
thy, our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ must deeply sympathize 
with, and love, the negro race. 

We have intimated that the Catholic Church has accomplished 
little for the conversion of the negroes. It is but just to add 
here what is really being done. 

From the official report of the episcopal commission charged 
with the distribution of the annual collection for the negro mis- 
sions we learn that during the six years of its existence $220,220 
have been distributed among negro missions, and as much more 
among Indians. 

There are at present twenty-eight priests laboring among the 
negroes exclusively, who are in charge of thirty churches. Of 
course they do not include the many more in Maryland, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Missouri, and elsewhere whose churches are 
partly for whites and partly for blacks. 

Since 1888, when the reports began to be published, the 
average number of adult converts yearly is about 670, while 
every year there were 4,500 children baptized. Moreover, twenty- 
odd different orders of white women have charge of 108 schools, 
in which assemble 7,884 pupils. The orphanages and other in- 
stitutions for colored children are growing. St. Benedict’s Home, 
Rye, N.Y.; the Providence House of Mother Katherine Drexel, 
near Philadelphia; orphanages for boys, in Wilmington, Del., 
and Leavenworth, Kans.; one for girls, as also a foundling 
asylum, in Baltimore, Md., and two other orphan asylums in St. 
Louis, Mo., and New Orleans, La., are all doing good service 
for the homeless children of Ham, while the home for aged 
colored in New Orleans, La., shelters the lingering days of its 
worthy inmates. The night-school and guild in Baltimore and 
the industrial school at Pine Bluff, Ark., are both paving the 
way towards teaching colored children a means of livelihood. 

There are three orders of colored women: the Oblates of 
Baltimore, established in 1829; the Holy Family of New Or- 
leans, dating from 1842, and the Sisters of St. Francis, started 
about five years ago by Bishop Becker, of Savannah. There 
are four sisterhoods exclusively devoted to the negroes: the 
Franciscans from England, who have houses in Baltimore, Rich- 
mond, Norfolk; the Sisters of the Holy Ghost in San Antonio, 
Texas; the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament, Mother Katherine 
Drexel’s community, in Philadelphia; the Mission Helpers of 
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Baltimore. These last named are devoted to the home-life and 
training of negro women, visiting the jails, hospitals, and having 
sewing-schools even in private houses. In all about seventy 
Catholic sisters have consecrated, or will shortly consecrate, 
their lives before God’s altar for the sake of the sin-laden and 
ignorant images of Christ in ebony setting. 

Unhappily, however, none of our brotherhoods as yet have 
ever wielded a birch in a negro Catholic school. 

The society to which I belong has missions in Maryland, 
Delaware, and Virginia. At our training-school, the Epiphany 
Apostolic College, are upwards of sixty young men, of whom 
several are colored, studying the subjects necessary for their 
advance. At St. Joseph’s Seminary, our mother-house in Balti- 
more, seventeen seminarians are being trained for the negro 
missions. These young men represent the whole country from 
Maine to Oregon, from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexi- 
co. This large number of aspirants for the negro missions is 
due to the generous co-operation of the bishops and clergy of 
our land, while their support is given us by the noble Catholic 
laity, who in very great numbers subscribe for our little annual 
—The Colored Harvest. 

We may fitly close with the sentiment of St. Gregory the 
Great, when contrasting our Lord’s conduct in refusing to go 
to the nobleman’s dying son, although asked to do so, while 
unasked he went and healed the centurion’s servant. 

“He did not deem that the nobleman’s son was worthy of 
his presence, but he refused not to help the centurion’s ser- 
vant. What is this but a rebuke to earthly pride, which maketh 
us to respect in men their: honors and riches rather than that 
Divine Image wherein they are created? It was not so with 
our Redeemer, who would not go to the son of the nobleman, 
but was ready to come down for the centurion’s servant, to 
show that to him the things which are great among men are 
but of little moment, and the things which are little esteemed 
among men are not beneath his notice. 

“Our pride, then, standeth rebuked—that pride which maketh 
us forget for the sake of one man that another man is a man 
at all. This pride, as we have said, looketh only at the sur- 
roundings of men, not at their nature, and seeth not that God 
is to be honored in a man because he is a man. Lo! how the 
Son of God will not go unto the nobleman’s son, but is ready 
to go and heal the servant. Of myself I know that if any one’s 
servant were to ask me to go to him, I have a sort of pride 
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which would say to me, silently inside my heart: Go not; thou 
wilt lower thyself; the Papal dignity Would be lightly esteemed ; 
thy exalted station will be degraded. Behold how He who 
came down from Heaven doth not deem it below him to goto 
help a servant, and yet I, who am of the earth earthy, shrink 
from being trodden on.” (Quoted from the Breviary Office. 
Homily on the Gospel for the Feast of St. Pancratius and Com- 
panions, May 12.) 
JOHN R. SLATTERY. 


St. Joseph's Seminary, 
Baltimore, Md., June 24, 1893. 
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IN THE NORTH. 


A GOLDEN vapor veils the far-off blue, 
Soft, fleecy clouds like exhalations float; 
On fitful currents drifts each phantom boat, 
With filmy, tissue sails unfurled to view. 
The scented winds of summer lull and 
WOO ; 
The wood is stirred, from many a ruffled 
throat 
Song pours like incense, on its shrines re- 
mote ; 
And all the insect world goes droning too. 


Yet in the wanton sunshine, which she spills 
On rustling grain, on clover blooms, on flowers, 

On glistening disks of leaves, from clear, cold skies, 
As from her heart, there comes a breath that chills: 

And thoughts of pulsing warmth, through tropic hours 
Which thrill the life of all the South, arise. 


EMMA PLAYTER SEABURY. 








HERE IN THE DELIGHTFUL PINE HIGHLANDS STANDS THE COLLEGE. 


MOBILE—SUMMERVILLE—SPRING HILL. 


N a July day in the year 1704 the good ship Pelz- 
can, from Quebec, arrived at the fort where Jean 
Baptiste le Moyne and Sieur de Bienville had 
established a colony. 

It was a wonderful day for that little settlement. 
The fort and the scattered population had only known the rare 
visits of missionary priests. Now Monseigneur St. Vallier, the 
Bishop of Quebec, remembering their spiritual poverty, and mak- 
ing the little fort into a parish, placed it under the special care 
of the Seminary of Foreign Missions. The coming of the Pe/i- 
cam meant the first real establishment of the church in Alabama, 

after two hundred years of heroic missionary labors. 

As far back as 1538 the Sacrifice of the Mass had been of- 
fered in Alabama. De Soto’s Spanish expedition, after reach- 
ing Florida, had passed over into Georgia and Alabama. As 
they journeyed along the banks of the Coosa and the Alabama, 
and thence across to the Tombigbee and intervening streams, 
till they reached the Mississippi, they made frequent pauses; 
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and at each place of rest the Divine Sacrifice was offered. 
Twelve priests and four friars were in this company. The name 
of Father John de Galligos is the only one that has been pre- 
served. 

De Soto’s expedition, though undertaken after greater pre- 
paration and at more cost than any other, was an unfortunate 
one. Shipwrecks, storms, sickness, and losses in battle left only 
a handful of soldiers, one priest, and three friars of this numer- 
ous company. After remaining for a short period among the 
Cherokees, Alibomians, and Choctaws, the expedition was pushed 
westward. After burying De Soto on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi, they passed down into Mexico. 

When next we catch a glimpse of the faith, it is in 1559. A 
Dominican priest, Father Dominic, and a Jesuit, Father Segura, 
journeyed from Pensacola to Mobile, with an escort of Spanish 
soldiers, Finding no church and no vestments, these simple, 
saintly men, vested in the skins of wild beasts and under a cha- 
pel of boughs and moss, offered the Holy Sacrifice. Here, 
among the Alibomians and the Spanish colonists and soldiers, 
they labored for a year. Then they abandoned the Mobile 
mission. 

Here we lose sight of Father Dominic; but Father Segura, 
with the halo of martyrdom won ten years later in Virginia, is 
an unfading picture of that heroic past. 

A century and a half of silence. Then came Jean Baptiste 
le Moyne, Sieur de Bienville, soldier, sailor, adventurer, and 
gentleman of New France. From Montreal he came with his 
two brothers, Iberville and Sauville. The two latter, under or- 
ders from the French government, founded colonies and erected 
forts, Iberville at the mouth of the Mississippi and Sauville at 
Biloxi. In the meanwhile the founder of Mobile was looking 
for an advantageous place to settle. The shores of the beauti- 
ful bay filled his fancy. Sauville dying at Biloxi, Bienville was 
ordered to take his place. 

Yielding to his own preference, he located his fort a little 
north and east of Biloxi, and made it the capital of the then 
Louisiana. Honoring the royal French saint, and placing under 
his protection the tribes of Mauvillian Indians, Bienville called 
his settlement and seat of government “Fort St. Louis de la 
Mobile.” After successive forts at Dog River, Ship Island, and 
Dauphin Island, it is generally believed that Bienville’s final 
choice, the first Mobile, stood where Twenty-Seven Mile Bluff 
now stands. 
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Two Canadian missionaries, Father Davion and Father Ber- 
gier, ministered to the colonists until about 1703. 

I find it a pretty link of past and present that in the same 
set of records in the Cathedral of Mobile where are recorded 
the baptisms of to-day, is inscribed by Father Davion the first 
baptism in the new parish, September 6, 1703, that of an Indian 
girl, “une petite enfante femme appalache.” 

A stately record is that which chronicled the induction of 
Father de la Vente as first parish priest of the Church of the 
Immaculate Conception—name still of Mobile’s Cathedral—“ in 
presence of Jean Bienville, Lieutenant of the King, command- 
ing the fort; Peter du Quay de Boisbriant, major; Nicolas 
de la Salle, scribe and acting commissary.” There stand the 
signatures of two centuries ago. Shortly after Bienville had es- 
tablished his colony a church and a little home for the priests 
were here built. It is generally believed that these buildings 
were not located exactly at Mobile, but at Dauphin Island, or 
the adjacent coast of Mississippi Sound. Tradition says that this 
early parochial residence was quite primitive—a log-cabin with- 
out doors or windows; but it has not preserved the details 
as to the mode of ingress and egress; whether, after the scriptu- 
ral style—still in vogue in Arizona—the clergymen entered after 
the manner of the sick man who was lowered from the roof to 
the feet of the Saviour, or by the more usual means. 

Some explanation of the ungenerous use of Father de la 
Vente’s name on the pages of Pickett’s A/abama may be found 
in the crusade that this first parish priest began against the im- 
morality of the colonists. Bienville, the governor, was not ex- 
empt from the general condemnation; and in the hostility ex- 
cited against the zealous pastor there may be traced a traditional 
lack of justice to his memory. In 1710 Father de la Vente 
returned to France to die. On Father Huvé fell the entire 
charge of the parish. He, too, turned towards “the pleasant 
land of France” when, worn out and almost blind, he was 
obliged to resign his mission. His name is last written in the 
records of Mobile Cathedral in 1721. 

The religious as well as the political history of Mobile for 
nearly a hundred years can now be briefly told. 

Bienville founded New Orleans in 1720. Its growth overshad- 
owed Mobile. The colonists left or died out. Down on Dauphin 
Island, at the little church, a Capuchin, Father John Mathew, min- 
istered to the few remaining until 1736. A band of Appalachee 
Indians, ten miles from Mobile, had a chapel that Father Huvé 
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had built for them. Father Charles, a Carmelite, visited them 
after Father Huvé’s departure. These Indians had kept the 
faith for two hundred years, since the days of the Spanish mis- 
sionaries. Names of Jesuits, Carmelites, and Capuchins appear 
as occasional missionaries. The fort was dwindling down. A 
great political change was coming. In 1763 the French flag 
went down before that of England; and the colonists, the few 
remaining, passed under British law. But to the struggling 
colonial church that change meant leaving a kind protector, in 
France, to fall under the harsh task-master, England. The pe- 
nal laws against Catholics bore as heavily on the colonies as on 
the mother country. The missions were abandoned; but now 
and then a brave priest would journey down and bring new 
life to the struggling faith. 

Father Ferdinand, the last French priest, returned at. inter- 
vals to his little flock. 

A record in 1777 speaks of Father Paul, a Capuchin, coming 
to baptize some negro slaves for the Krebs family. These 
struggling gleams are all we see for seventeen years. Then 
Bernardo Galvez, the gallant Spanish governor of Louisiana, 
dashes into Mobile’s history. He captured the fort from the 
English, floated the flag of Spain, and gave every freedom to 
the church. From this conquest of Galvez, in 1780, the church 
records are kept in Spanish. A parish priest, Father Salvador 
de la Esperanza, presides; the ceremonies of the church are re- 
sumed with much dignity, and even pomp. The Spanish Capu- 
chins are zealous missionaries at this time. But Spanish names 
only do not occur; French, Irish, English, and Scotch are among 
the colonists. All these years the churches of Pensacola and 
San Augustine, of Florida, were being affiliated by the labors 
of the same missionaries, and have kept pace with Mobile. 

An incident occurred about this time in Florida that in after 
years took an added interest to Mobilians. A carpenter of New 
Smyrna, named Francis Pellicer, seeing the hardships of a 
band of Greeks whom an English colonist, named Mr. Turnbull, 
had imported, braved every danger to journey to Governor 
Moultrie with the story of their wrongs. Redress followed 
speedily. The memory of the brave Pellicer comes down with 
added honor, as the ancestor of Bishops Pellicer and Manucy. 

The last Spanish priest to preside in Mobile was Rev. Vin- 
cent Genin. He left with Spain. In the year 1813 the United 
States took possession; and Mobile, from the flag of France and 
England and Spain, went under the stars and stripes. 





























(1) ANTHONY DOMINIC PELLICER, (3) Dominic Manucy, 
FIRST BISHOP OF SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. THIRD BISHOP. 


(2) MICHAEL PORTIER, (4) JOHN QUINLAN, 
First BISHOP OF MOBILE. SECOND BISHOP. 
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Twelve years had Mobile been in the keeping of the United 
States. From the small population of five hundred, when Span- 
ish rule ended, the city doubled and trebled its population. Its 
growth attracted the attention of the seminary at Quebec. It 
had outgrown its missionary days. These zealous Canadians pro- 
posed that a bishop be appointed. 

A young French priest, Rev. Michael Portier, teaching in a 
seminary in New Orleans, was sent as Vicar-Apostolic of Ala- 
bama and Florida. As the good bishop said: ‘“ My diocese 
is as large as all France, and I have two priests and three 
churches.” 

A little later the Mobile ‘church was burned, and Bishop 
Portier’s only cathedral was a little frame chapel that measured 
thirty feet in length and twenty in breadth. The division of 
dioceses in those days was characterized by a great territorial 
generosity, in due proportion to great scarcity of resources and 
workers. Undismayed by the prospect, Bishop Portier set out 
to see for himself the territory under his charge. He obtained 
a promise from the two priests that they would remain until 
his return. They generously promised; and it is all the more 
praiseworthy as they actually belonged to New Orleans. 

From its superiority in numbers and promise of greater growth, 
the bishop had selected Mobile as his residence. Going to 
Pensacola, he found a population decreasing and impoverished ; 
the church laid waste and neglected. Passing on to San Augus- 
tine, he found an even more deplorable state of affairs. <A 
ruined church and indifferent pastors made his visit one of 
great importance. It was nearly six months later before he 
reached Mobile. The two priests’ return to New Orleans and 
the church being burned, left him without any help. A nearly 
fatal illness followed his exertions in visiting his diocese. But 
help was at hand. Another priest was found, and young Mr. 
Chalon, the bishop’s cousin, just ordained at Bardstown, joined 
him in Mobile. Realizing the need of foreign aid, the bishop 
went to Europe; and upon his arrival in Rome was made 
Bishop of Mobile, with his vicariate raised to a diocese. This 
was in 1829. He obtained from his native France the finan- 
cial aid he so sorely needed. Eight zealous young men, five 
priests and three seminarians, were willing to share with him 
the hardships of the church in the new land. 

The end of the year 1829 saw the bishop back in Mobile, 
with his noble band of workers and with sufficient financial aid 
to carry on his work. 
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The return of the bishop is quaintly described in the remi- 
niscences of the older population. It is said the poor young 
Frenchmen wept as they served the bishop at his first Mass 





AT SPRING HILL—ON THE EASTERN SIDE. 


in the little log church, remembering the stately structures and 
the dignity of worship in their native land. 

It was nearly noon when they reached the city, but the 
bishop at once proceeded to say Mass. After Mass, going to 
the temporary shelter of the bishop, they were met by an an- 
cient colonist, who endeavored to make up by the excess of his 
welcome for the very meagre bill of fare he presented. The 
bishop and his vicar, Rev. Mr. Chalon, were the only ones to 
whom he could offer breakfast. To the others he could only 
give a slice of bread and an apple. Seven o’clock in the even- 
ing still found them fasting and houseless; but by that time 
they had secured a little hut in the woods, offered them by a 
charitable countryman. Here they repaired. A supper was 
served, with their trunks for a table and chairs, their fingers for 
knives and forks, and afterwards, worn and weary, the bare earth 
of the hut for couches. 
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Through all their hardships Bishop Portier was a true father 
to his priests, sharing equally with them and bearing the greater 
burden of the responsibility. In going back over his heroic his- 
tory, and following his wonderful labors and privations in build- 
ing up his diocese, we who know him by the tender affection 
of our ancestors must bear in mind that Monseigneur Portier was 
a gentleman of the highest breeding and culture. In after years, 
with a flourishing diocese and a prosperous people of elegant 
tastes surrounding him, no social gathering was considered com- 
plete without the presence of this courtly, accomplished prelate. 
The dinners at Spring Hill, the aristocratic neighborhood of his 
beloved college, were not complete unless Monseigneur Portier, 
with his fund of keen Gallic wit and brilliant conversation, was 
present. All that meant improvement to the city had the aid of 
his interest and his scientific European training. It is said that 
to Bishop Portier Mobile is indebted for her original water-supply. 


THE LAKE AT THE COLLEGE. 


The railroad to Dauphin Island, making that fine natural harbor 
Mobile’s port of entry, was a favorite project of his; it is even 
said, originated with him. This project still stands to-day as one 
of Mobile's strong hopes of success. 

When the site of Spring Hill College and three hundred 
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acres of land adjoining were purchased, the bishop himself helped 
to clear the land and dig the foundation, so eager was he to 


begin this beloved institution. 
Equally earnest was he in securing the foundation of the 
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‘*WeE FOUND ROSES IN BLOOM, THOUGH IT WAS WINTER.” 


Convent of the Visitation. These two gems of his mitre, these 
two institutions that he so fostered, stand to-day in flourishing 
state and prosperity, and are—as he would wish himself—the 
lasting monuments to his zeal. 

As one leaves the City of Mobile and goes towards the de- 
clining sun, straight out beyond the sound of trade and toil, 
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he touches a noble avenue, broad and oak-fringed. A couple 
of miles of suburban homes, lovely gardens and spreading trees, 
and then he is at “Summerville.” The name fits wonderfully. 
It is a region to suggest perpetual summer, fadeless gardens, 
and everlasting foliage. The air is sweeter as he moves along, 
the breeze blows over the swaying pines, and under a sky as 
blue as Italy’s. A glimpse of lofty towers is seen as one peers 
out of the car-window—a stately building with goodly expanse 
of acres around it. Through the many spreading oaks and 
back beyond the buildings a clear stream runs merrily—a 
“creek” in local parlance, but swift and deep enough to be 
dignified as a “river” in some regions. The whole prospect is 
charming—the noble structure, the beautiful lawns, with the 
woodland and river background. 

Should we leave the cars and walk to the gate, an inscrip- 
tion in stone above the post would tell us that this is “ The 
Academy and Monastery of the Visitation.” 

Going three miles further we begin the ascent of Spring 
Hill. Here, at the summit, we find St. Joseph’s College of the 
Jesuits. We have left the city far at our feet. Here in the 
delightful pine highlands, surrounded by miles of forest, stands 
the handsome structure. The walks through the woodlands, 
with the pine-trees fringed with wild jessamine and the hedges 
of Cherokee roses, would tempt one even [if the college were 
not the goal. 

These two institutions are so closely identified with the 
growth of the diocese that the history of Mobile must neces- 
sarily be their history. 

Bishop Portier’s earnest desire to establish a house of reli- 
gious women in Mobile seemed to be answered when the be- 
quest of an Irish priest, who died in San Augustine, Florida, 
placed some funds in his hands. The conditions of the bequest 
were that it was to be used in founding a monastery of the 
Visitation Order. Bishop Portier decided to locate it in the sub- 
urbs of Mobile. There was then only one house of this order 
in the United States—that of Georgetown, D.C. There Bishop 
Portier applied, and in response to his appeal Mother Made- 
leine Augustine d’Arreger, then superioress at Georgetown, came 
herself to establish the Mobile monastery. ‘We found roses 
in bloom,” writes one of these pioneer religious, “though 
it was winter.” January, 1833, they arrived in Mobile. 

Pages might be filled, half-humorous, half-pathetic, of the 
early establishment of the convent. A little hut in the woods 
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) INTO THEIR NEW MONASTERY.’ 


“IN THE MONTH OF MAY THE 
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was their only monastery while waiting for the building Bishop 
Portier was having erected for them. Their privations and 
struggles are quaintly told, particularly the picture drawn of the 
whole community going in procession to the next neighbor’s, 
after crossing a prairie and scaling a hedge, to get water, there 
being none on their own premises. The good neighbor was 
very kind, and seeing the advancing group would send out her 
servants to assist them. 

In the month of May they moved into their new monastery. 
In the four months of their stay these religious had so won on 
the confidence of Mobilians that even their new building soon 
began to be too small for their pupils, and they were obliged 
to add another wing to the building. 

In these pioneer days they speak most gratefully of the 
kindness of their neighbors—most of them Protestants, and 
many of whom had never before seen a Catholic nun. In sick- 
ness there were delicacies sent and every assistance offered. 

The name of Colonel Owen is particularly remembered for 
many thoughtful acts. He sent to the sisters a little colored 
girl, one of his slaves, to assist them in their housework; and 
while the building was still unfinished he sent every night two 
of his most faithful colored men to watch the grounds. During 
these years the kindness of Bishop Portier was unremitting ; and 
with it went the generous aid of Fathers Chalon and Loras. 
The latter was confessor to the convent until he was transferred 
to Iowa, to be first Bishop of Dubuque, in 1838. 

Steadily advancing and gaining daily in public esteem, we will 
now leave the good sisters in their new monastery, and turn our 
attention to their neighbor and contemporary, Spring Hill Col- 
lege. We left good Bishop Portier enthusiastically aiding with 
his own hands the rise of this beloved institution. In 1830 the 
college was opened. At first the bishop placed it in the 
hands of the Eudist Fathers; but it afterwards passed into the 
care of the Society of Jesus, the Rev. Father Gautrelet, S.J., 
being first president of the college. In 1836 it was chartered as 
a university; and in 1840 Pope Gregory XVI. gave the Spring 
Hill faculty the right to confer degrees in theology and phil- 
osophy. 

The fame of the college was soon spread abroad. Scholars 
from every State and from Central and South America flocked 
to its doors. In the ante-bellum days the wealthy planters, the 
majority of whom were Protestants, considered no education 
for their sons equal to that of Spring Hill; and, in like man- 
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ner, no training was so satisfactory for their daughters as the 
gentle, exquisite culture received from the ladies of the Visita- 
tion. So it comes to pass that, in looking over the alumni of 
both institutions to select a few names, I am confronted with 
the fact that I might as well undertake the genealogy, for 
three generations at least, of almost every well-known family of 
the South-west. 

For over sixty years the alumni of Spring Hill College have 
been represented in every profession ; and distinguished successes, 
in their various lines of life, seem to be the almost unbroken 
rule. Some though, who have left a sacred memory among us, 
I will mention. The cousins, Bishop Pellicer and Bishop Manu- 
cy, were students and seminarians of. Spring Hill, ordained by 
Bishop Portier, and labored long in the diocese. They were 
consecrated bishops at the same time; and Bishop Pellicer 
founded the diocese of San Antonio, as did Bishop Manucy that 
of Brownsville, Texas. 

Rev. R. N. Miles, S.J., the eloquent Jesuit orator and son 
of the distinguished General Miles, was a student and professor 
of Spring Hill. Visiting Europe, he preached in various coun- 
tries, and the fame of his eloquence was spread abroad. It 
was said he could preach equally well in French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, and Latin as in his mother English. Father 
Miles’s sudden death in September, 1890, at the Jesuit College 
in New Orleans, was a great grief to his many admirers. He 
had been preaching with unusual power and eloquence a few 
hours before his death. 

Richard Dalton Williams, the Irish poet and patriot, was 
also a teacher here. 

Among the earliest of the Jesuits to reach Spring Hill was 
Father Yenni. He needs no introduction to students familiar 
with his Greek and Latin text-books. This learned Tyrolean 
rests, after fifty years of teaching, in the pretty college grave- 
yard. 

The present college buildings are not the original ones. 
Those were destroyed by fire in 1869. Among the many losses 
in this catastrophe none seemed greater than that of the won- 
derful collection in the museum under charge of the learned 
scientist, Father Cornette. 

The progress of the Visitation Convent was not to be an 
uninterrupted one. In 1840, after seven years’ steady growth, 
the good sisters experienced a sad misfortune. The monastery 
was almost entirely destroyed during a thunder-storm. It be- 
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HAVANA, CUBA. 
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(2) CLAUDE BEROUJON OF MOBILE. 
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came necessary to rebuild, and, as the good old sisters were 
wont to say, every stone of that new building meant a sacrifice. 

Many of the sisters were injured by the falling bricks and 
timber, but none of them fatally. The members of the commu- 
nity at that time speak most feelingly of the unbounded kind- 
ness of their neighbors. A new building was finished in 1850. 
Four years later this new building was burned. The fire was 
even more disastrous than the storm had been, and the sisters 
had to crowd together in the few remaining buildings. 

The sisters again entered a new monastery in 1855. This 
with some substantial remodelling, and the building of a new 
church, is the present abode of the Visitandines of Mobile. In 
their various struggles the sisters have had many true friends, 
both laity and clergy. Each of the four bishops of Mobile has 
been a devoted friend; Father Bazin, the energetic missionary 
priest, afterwards Bishop of Vincennes, Ind.; Father McGarahan 
and Fathers Loras, Rampon, and the Jesuits of Spring Hill. 

Among the laity the name .of the venerable Claude Berou- 
jon is especially remembered. This saintly old French gentle- 
man was a life-long friend. His daughter, one of the most ac- 
complished musicians of her day, entered the order. His esti- 
mable wife, of the fine old Irish name of O’Neil, was with him 
in every good work. Her sister, Miss O’Neil, and another pious 
lady had charge of the many orphans left by the cholera epi- 
demic of 1850, until the Sisters of Charity came in 1851 to 
open an asylum for girls, and the brothers of the Sacred Heart 
one for the boys. The children of Mr. and Mrs. Beroujon were 
educated at the Visitation. A few years ago their grandchildren, 
and, as the great-grandchildren are still young, it is presumed 
the fourth generation will be included in the devoted pupils 
of the Visitation. Another name gratefully repeated in the 
cloister is that of the Hon. Percy Walker. In the year 1837 
he procured a charter for this institution—a proceeding which 
meant, at that time, great personal power and independence. 
Know-nothingism was rampant, and the plea of the good sisters 
for an obvious right like this would have been hopeless in the 
hands of a less fair-minded man. This, too, as a simple matter 
of justice; for Mr. Walker had not the sympathy of the same 
faith, not being a Catholic. It was only one of the many acts 
that has made the name of Percy Walker so bright a one on 
the pages of Mobile’s history. ; 

Other kind friends of the Visitation’s early years were Mr. 
Robert White Smith and Mr. Gideon Marsena Parker. Mr. 
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Smith’s daughters were pupils. Of his many courtesies I can 
best speak in the words of one of the community: “Though 
not a Catholic, for kindness and generosity he was unsurpassed.” 

Mr. Parker was mayor of Mobile and was identified with all 
of the city’s good works. His daughters, one of them being as 
highly cultivated a lady as it was ever the good fortune of the 
writer to meet, were educated at the Visitation. This year’s 
catalogue contains the names of his grandchildren. 

Across the Gulf, in picturesque Havana, the convent has an 
unfailing friend in Sefior Rafael Perez Santa Maria. This courtly 
Cuban gentleman has left a record in the institution for num- 
berless thoughtful acts. 

So many pupils of the Visitation have left its portals to en- 
ter life in various spheres and many lands, it would be difficult 
to trace even a tithe of them. 

In the cloister itself many distinguished names have been 
borne under the humble black veil. Down in the quiet grave- 
yard of the nuns rests Sister Augustine Barber, whose history, 
with that of the Rev. Virgil Barber, S.J., marks an especial 
event in American Catholic history. 

Another grave is that of Sister Clara Teresa Quays, who 
died about a year ago. She was for years an efficient teacher 
of French and music. The historic prestige of the past and the 
ennobling progress of the present surround with ties of kinship 
this gentle nun. She was a relative of Dr. Rogers, Mr. Glendy 
Burke, Mr. James Freret and Miss Manetta Quays of New Or- 
leans: and the Morgan brothers of New York; and a descen- 
dant of General Casimir la Coste and the Chevalier de la Ron- 
de, and also of that synonyme for generosity and royal charity 
in the past of Louisiana, the donor of St. Louis Cathedral, Don 
Andres Almonaster y Roxas. So interesting is the personnel of 
nuns and scholars in this lovely retreat, we could linger over 
many attractive names; but the institution itself must claim a 
word before we depart reluctantly from its portals. 

As one steps into the lofty, cool, airy hall out of the June 
fervor the first impression is one of thorough restfulness. We 
walk along the broad piazza—the inevitable “gallery” of the 
South—and through the well-stocked library to the pretty study 
hall. The ventilation and airiness of the various rooms and 
corridors is simply perfection. The water-supply through the 
building is abundant and delightful. Down in the recreation 
grounds a charming bath-house, built over the creek, covers a pool 
of limpid clearness where the pupils find much comfort and 
more pleasure. 
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The college and convent started, and two asylums built, 
Bishop Portier turned his attention to the finishing of his new 
cathedral. After the little church had been burned, Bishop Por- 
tier erected a small brick building connected with the Female 
Asylum. This was used as a church until the cathedral was 
dedicated in 1850. The ground upon which the cathedral stands, 
as well as the site of the Female Asylum and the bishop’s 
residence, with some adjoining property, was an old Indian 
burying-ground. It was deeded to the church by the Spanish 
crown, during the administration of Governor Bernardo Galvez. 
The church in Bienville’s time is supposed to have been situated 
on Royal Street. 

The last service of note held in the old church was a very 
successful mission given by the Paulists—then Redemptorists— 
Fathers Hecker, Hewit, Walworth, and Deshon. In 1886 the 
Paulists gave another fruitful mission in the cathedral; and the 
venerable Father Deshon, of the original four, was among the 
missionaries. 

After the dedication of the cathedral the former building 
was used by a German congregation under Father Imsand, S.J. 
This beloved Jesuit was afterwards for many years pastor of 
St. Joseph’s Church, and has left a beautiful memory of zeal, 
piety, and unbounded charity. The sin was great and the heart 
hard indeed that could not be touched by the quaint, earnest, 
loving ministrations of this kind father. When he died in Pen- 
sacola the people of Mobile never rested until his body was 
brought back to his dear St. Joseph’s. Here he sleeps; and 
those that knew him pray at his tomb, and teach their children 
and their grandchildren to gather there, as at the shrine of a 
saint. The gloomy jail, the white-washed hospitals, within sight 
of St. Joseph's, have treasured around them tenderest stories of 
Father Imsand’s unfailing sympathy for every form of human 
misery. 

The beautiful retreat for the sick, Providence Infirmary, un- 
der the Sisters of Charity, was scarcely completed, under Bishop 
Portier’s fostering care, when he himself was obliged to seek 
rest there. Death found him in beautiful resignation, on the 
15th of May, 1859. 

The name of Father McGarahan is especially dear to the 
older Mobilians, during the later part of Bishop Portier’s ad- 
ministration, so active was he in all the good works carried 
forward at that time. Especially tender, too, is the memory of 
Father Hackett, so unceasing was his charity. 

When, in 1826, Bishop Portier was consecrated there was in 
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the town of Cloyne, County Cork, Ireland, an infant boy of a few 
months who, in the coming years, would wear the same mitre 
and bear the same cross. 

John Quinlan! The eye fills and the pen falters. ‘“ The ten- 
derest heart that ever the world’s strange windings trod.” From 
the Seminary of Mount St. Mary’s of the West the young 
Quinlan was called to be Bishop of Mobile. Able, learned, zeal- 
ous, great plans for his new work may have been in his mind ; 
but his was to be the mission of mercy. Scarcely had he as- 
sumed his mitre when the terrible war cloud broke over the 
land. He had just returned from Europe, with several young 
priests, to establish new parishes and widen out the work. 
But the dead, the dying, the sorrowing claimed their care. 
The priests were sent to the battle-fields, the bishop himself 
going over the fatal field of Shiloh. After the war bishop and 
priests and people went bravely to work. Churches sprang up 
all over the State; parochial schools for both sexes in every 
parish of the city. 

Convents and schools were established in Montgomery by the 
Sisters of Loretto, and also in Birmingham; in Selma by the 
Ladies of the Sacred Heart; in Tuscaloosa by the Ursuline 
Sisters; in Cullman by the Sisters of Notre Dame; and in Tus- 
cumbia by the Sisters of St. Benedict. To the Jesuits was given 
the mission of Selma and its vicinity; while to the order of 
St. Benedict were allotted the twelve northern counties of 
Alabama. 

Bishop Quinlan was a most eloquent speaker, and the cathe- 
dral was always thronged to hear him preach; even as it was 
when its vaulted roof rang with the brilliant oratory of the 
poet-priest, Father Ryan. In March, 1883, Bishop Quinlan died, 
and in his death his people felt as if a father had been taken 
from them. 

Bishop Manucy, who had been pastor of churches in Mobile 
and Montgomery, was called from his Vicar-Apostolic of Browns- 
ville, Texas, to be the new incumbent. His health failed rapid- 
ly, and a few months after his appointment he asked to be re- 
lieved. In spite of illness his zeal for the glory of God was un- 
bounded. It seems impossible that one so near the grave could 
have accomplished so much for the spiritual and temporal 
relief of the diocese. But he knew the end wes near; and when 
he stood up in the cathedral to present to his people his suc- 
cessor, Bishop O'Sullivan, it was a last farewell. In a few weeks 
the cathedral was again filled to attend the last rites over the 
good old bishop. 
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Bishop O’Sullivan was consecrated September 20, 1885, com- 
ing from the diocese of Baltimore, where he had been a priest 
for eighteen years. It is superfluous to speak of his work for 
the past eight years. There are stronger sermons, in stone, 
than my pen might trace that attest his zeal. There is the 
beautiful cathedral, finished without and frescoed within, the 
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stateliest church edifice in the South. There are ten new churches 
scattered over the State, new schools and societies established, 
and a diocese free of debt and prospering daily. 

Bishop O’Sullivan’s work is written all over, to the furthest 
limit and remotest corner of his administration. 

It is a wonderful panorama that unfolds to our backward 
glance, from the days of the chapel of boughs and moss, and 
the priests in the skins of wild beasts, and the handful of sava- 
ges, to the stately cathedral, the churches everywhere, the Catho- 
lics counted by the thousands, and the faith growing day by 
day in fervor and in numbers. 


M. E. HENRY-RUFFIN. 
Mobile. 
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By BOKARDO BRAMANTIP, 


Huxleyan Professor of Dialectics in the University of Congo. 


(From the Thirty-seventh Century Magazine, April, A.D. 3663.) 


AST New Year's day the Eighteenth Centennial 

of the Emancipation Proclamation of Abraham 

Lincoln was celebrated with great ¢c/at. Where- 

ever African civilization has extended, through 

% the four quarters of the globe, the children of 

Africa, and the nations they have civilized, celebrated the festi- 

val with joy and enthusiasm. Never to be forgotten was the 

spectacle on the banks of the Victoria-Nyanza, at the unveiling 

of the statue of Lincoln signing the Emancipation Proclamation 
—the master-piece of the great Natalian sculptor, Durango. 

The president of the Universal Confederation of Nations pre- 
sided in person over the ceremonies, which were witnessed by 
the assembled multitudes of Africa’s sons, and pilgrims of every 
race and clime on the face of the earth. 

It could not but impress all with the thought that this is, in 
truth, an era of good feeling and universal brotherhood. 

Now, I have no disposition to cast a shadow on the general 
rejoicing by the expression of any disagreeable scepticism, and 
it is not altogether a pleasurable undertaking to dispel the 
happy delusion under which my countrymen are laboring in 
honoring an event which, as I maintain, is not known ever to 
have taken place. On the contrary, in a certain way, I, and 
all other advanced thinkers, who look upon the popular tradi- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln and his Emancipation Proclamation 
as a myth of the dark ages, may consistently, notwithstanding 
our want of faith, unite with our African brethren in this jubi- 
‘lee, precisely as the Agnostics of the nineteenth century took 
part in the festivities of Christmas. All we ask is to be allowed 
to accept the tradition in a rational way; that is to say, as the 
concrete poetic or legendary expression of great abstract under- 
lying ideas—as, for instance, that “Truth crushed to earth shall 
rise again’’—and the inherent power of the African. race to at- 
tract to itself as to a magnet the moral forces of the universe, 
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in the eternal struggle for the enfranchisement of the soul and 
the elevation of humanity. 

But unfortunately a narrow and fanatical spirit seems to 
have taken possession of those who managed this latest Abraham 
Lincoln centennial. This spirit found very obnoxious expression 
by the orator of the day at the unveiling of the Lincoln statue, 
to which I have just alluded. He was no less a personage than 
the Principal of the Law School of the University of Uganda. 

He seized the opportunity to speak in a censorious, not to 
say contemptuous tone, of those who do not accept the popular 
story as “gospel truth,” even going so far as to charge them 
with juggling with history. 

I feel entirely justified, under this provocation, in speaking 
out my mind freely on this matter. 

I had not supposed that any man who had a reputation for 
scholarship to lose would venture, at this day, to avow his be- 
lief in the Abraham Lincoln legend. But it seems I am mis- 
taken. For the distinguished principal of the Uganda Law 
School boldly avows that he fully and firmly believes in the 
literal truth of this extraordinary story. Far be it from me to 
rebuke his temerity. Indeed, I cannot forbear to express my 
profound admiration for the courage he thus displays in facing 
the ridicule of the advanced thinkers of this thirty-seventh cen- 
tury. Only when he makes the astounding assertion that this 
story is true beyond all reasonable doubt, and is accepted as 
true by the best scholars of every age since the nineteenth cen- 
tury and proceeds to give a long list of historians who, as he 
asserts, express this belief, I feel called upon to warn the Afri- 
can public that they ought not to listen to this man. 

It is galling to our pride to be told that our brethren in 
America were indebted for their freedom to a white man—one 
of the degenerate Caucasian race. 

But what is to be expected of a lawyer when dealing with a 
question of evidence ? 

One might as soon be expected to listen patiently to a 
theologian venturing to enter the lists of controversy with a 
professional scientist upon a question of Biblical history or criti- 
cism. He is to be distrusted from the outset. 

We all know how vigorously and how effectively in the nine- 
teenth century the Aristotle of our New Dialectics warned the 
British public not to pay any attention to theologians when dis- 
puting questions of Biblical history and criticism with a profes- 
sor of biology. 
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It is well known that the very chair which the principal of 
the Law School fills was endowed by a wealthy ad credulous 
admirer of Abraham Lincoln—Marino Tobago—upon the express 
condition that every year, on Emancipation Day, its occupant 
should deliver a panegyric on the great American President 
and his services to the African race. 

Is it not apparent, then, that here was a direct bribe to per- 
vert history? For since it would be absurd to deliver a pane- 
gyric on a man who never lived, or to extol his services to the 
African race if he never rendered any service, the learned princi- 
pal could not, of course, be expected to investigate the questions 
of Lincoln’s existence and services with an unbiased mind, at 
the risk of reaching conclusions which would make it impossible 
for him, with any self-respect, to retain his place. 

The learned principal of the Law School displays too much 
feeling for an historical critic. He manifests in his address a 
profound veneration for the martyred President. He evidently 
believes this story with his whole soul. 

This alone disqualifies him from exercising a dispassionate 
and impartial judgment upon the questions at issue. 

The scientist or the Agnostic, on the other hand, never has 
any fixed belief, and is as ready to change his views for newer 
theories as he is to change his clothes with the rise and fall of 
the thermometer. 

It is obvious, then, that he is incomparably better fitted to 
get at the truth of any historical question than a man who is 
handicapped by strong convictions. But let this pass. 

I now propose to examine critically the popular tradition, 
upon the accepted principles of agnostic dialectics, as they have 
been transmitted to us from the great masters of the art in the 
nineteenth century. 

What is the story we are asked to believe? Stripped of 
everything that is non-essential, reduced to what its advocates 
claim is the assured residuum after all controversy, it is briefly 
stated as follows: 

About the year 1860, on the eve of the great civil war in 
America, there suddenly appeared as a great public leader a 
man of obscure origin, named Abraham Lincoln. 

Although previously wholly unknown to the great mass of 
the people, he was chosen President of the Republic, and as 
the principles he represented were looked upon with abhorrence 
and fear by nearly one-half the nation, his election precipitated 
a rebellion. But he showed himself from the very outset to be 
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a man of destiny—the greatest of statesmen and the wisest of 
rulers. During the course of the war, and, as it is commonly 
stated, on the first day of January, 1863, he issued a Proclama- 
tion emancipating the slaves everywhere throughout the territory 
in possession of the rebels. This was practically tantamount 
to universal emancipation. Thus was the slavery of the African 
man abolished. He suppressed the Rebellion and saved his 
country. \ 

Elected to the Presidency a second time, shortly after his in- 
auguration, while attending the theatre on a Good Friday night, 
he was assassinated by an actor who, after committing this hor- 
rible crime, leaped upon the stage exclaiming, “Sic semper 
tyrannis—the South is avenged!” But although the theatre was 
crowded with people warmly devoted to the President, his mur- 
derer was allowed to withdraw unmolested. From the moment 
of his assassination Abraham Lincoln was looked upon as a 
martyr, and by the African people in America as their ‘‘ Moses,” 
who had led them out of the Egypt of their bondage. Such is 
the popular tradition. 

Now, I frankly admit at the outset that I see no sufficient 
reason to doubt that such a man as Abraham Lincoln lived in 
America in the nineteenth century, and that he was President of 
the United States during the civil war. 

This admission ought to be set down by my readers to my 
credit; proving, as it does, my extreme fairness and moderation. 
At the same time I guard myself against being supposed to af- 
firm that Abraham Lincoln did ever actually exist, or was ever 
actually President of the United States. I say this much by 
way of forewarning, as it is possible the exigencies of this con- 
troversy may require me to withdraw the admission just made; 
for there is, as is well known, a brilliant school of historical 
critics who more or less question the historical reality of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and the genuineness of all the alleged contemporary 
and early accounts of his times. 

But, excepting so far as I have now admitted, I maintain that 
the popular story of Abraham Lincoln is unhistoric—fit only to 
be relegated to the category of myths. 

There is no good reason to think that he was ever re-elected 
to the Presidency, for we have no certain record of any official 
act of his subsequent to the close of his term of four years. 
He seems to have been succeeded immediately at the close of 
such term by one Andrew Johnson. 

The story of his assassination suggests in all its details the 
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hand of a novelist or a playwright. The time chosen for the 
tragedy, a Good Friday night; the place, a crowded theatre ; 
the assassin, a professional actor of tragedy; the murderer’s 
dramatic leap upon the stage, brandishing the weapon of death 
and exclaiming in dramatic tones, “ Sic semper tyrannis!” (which, 
it may be remarked, was simply the legend of the State of Vir- 
ginia); the vast audience paralyzed with amazement or fear—all 
these accessories seem like skilfully arranged settings for the 
tragic climax of a romance or a drama. All I here claim, how- 
ever, is that the story /voss artificial and suspicious on its face. 

It is wholly immaterial that the story appears to have been 
generally believed by the American people in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, or in the following three or four centu- 
ries; such ancient belief does not even tend to prove that the story 
is true—it is rather a reason for doubting it. It is essential for 
the higher historical criticism—the sine gua non of its possibility— 
that the speculations of modern critics should not be handicapped 
by the beliefs of the people, or by the views of the so-called 
historians of early ages—before the dawn of Scientific Historical 
Criticism. For whatever any believer in this myth may say to 
the contrary, it is simply a fact that history—I mean true scien- 
tific history—had its origin with the African Renaissance. All 
that transpired before the overthrow of Aryan power in Europe 
and America, and the final triumph of African supremacy in 
both hemispheres, belongs to the “‘ Dark Ages.” 

I know the Law School principal, like most others of this cloth, 
professes to take a totally different view of this matter. In or- 
der to be perfectly fair, I give what he has to say on this sub- 
ject in his address in his own words, as follows: 

“ Conceding that posterity is better qualified than contempora- 
ries to form a just estimate of the character of public men and 
measures, and to discover through the development of institutions, 
whether civil or religious, the nature and inherent power of their 
germs, yet questions as to the existence of alleged historical facts 
are a wholly different matter. The general belief of the Ameri- 
can people living, say, in the year 1893, and subsequently in 
that century, or in the centuries immediately following, in the 
popular story of Abraham Lincoln’s life and death, and in the 
fact of the Emancipation Proclamation, and that such narratives 
as Horace Greeley’s American Conflict and General Grant’s Per- 
sonal Memoirs, and the autobiographies of General Sherman and 
General Sheridan were authentic and credible, ought to be re- 
ceived as settling these questions for all time. 
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“The contemporaries of Lincoln, or those living in the times 
immediately following, were vastly better qualified to pass upon 
these matters than scholars living in our own day; and while 
in the lapse of time the evidence upon which they acted must, 
in the nature of things, have become to a great extent lost or 
impaired, its import is crystallized and preserved for all time 
in the verdict of contemporaneous and early common belief. 
Upon the same principle, in the interpretation of ancient docu- 
ments, the wisdom of centuries finds its expression in the maxim 
of the common law—‘ Contemporanea expositio est optima et for- 
tissima in lege.’ 

“ These questions ought to be treated, then, as ves judicata. 
It is about as irrational to refuse thus to accept the verdict of 
Lincoln’s contemporaries, and of those who lived in early times 
succeeding him, and to insist on rewriting his history de novo, 
after the lapse of eighteen centuries, as it would be to insist on 
settling the question of the source of the Nile by making obser- 
vations at its mouth, and refusing to credit the report of those 
who had looked upon its head-waters. Nor can it be doubted 
that the generations immediately succeeding received and re- 
tained the general belief of Lincoln’s contemporaries on those 
matters in its essential integrity, and transmitted it in their 
turn to those who came after them. 

“Tt is inconceivable that in the twentieth or succeeding cen- 
turies the original tradition should have become obliterated, or 
a new belief imposed upon mankind. 

“‘Shakspere thus illustrates the persistency and integrity of 
even oral tradition, in a dialogue between the young Prince 
Edward and the Duke of Buckingham on their way to the 
Tower of London : 

“‘ Prince—I do not like the Tower, of any place. 
Did Julius Cesar build that place, my lord? 
“ Buckingham—He did, my gracious lord, begin that place; 
Which, since, succeeding ages have re-edified. 
“ Prince—Is it upon record, or else reported 
Successively from age to age, he built it ? 
“ Buckingham—Upon record, my gracious lord. 
“ Prince—But say, my lord, it were not register’d, 
Methinks the truth should live from age to age, 
As ’twere retail’d to all posterity, 
Even to the general all-ending day.’’* 
“If this be true of purely oral tradition, and true as to a 


* “ Richard III.,” act iii. scene 1. 
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matter of comparatively little importance, what likelihood is 
there that the contemporary record of events of such vast import 
as those we are now considering was lost or falsified ? 

“To believe this to have occurred is to yield, at one and 
the same time, to the extreme of credulity and the extreme of 
scepticism. But these extremes naturally meet together.” 

Thus far (the learned principal of the Law School. 

Now, I submit that his notions are wholly effete and untena- 
ble. Had they prevailed, neither the Tiibingen school in the 
nineteenth century, nor the Timbuctoo school in the thirty- 
seventh, with all their brilliant and varied theories, would have 
had a raison d étre. 

It would have followed, for instance, that the results reached 
by Origen in the third century, Eusebius in the fourth, and St. 
Jerome in the fifth, all in substantial accord in settling the au- 
thenticity and text of the New Testament, would never have 
been superseded by the speculations of Strauss or Baur or Rénan. 

It is true that Origen, Eusebius, and St. Jerome were men 
of profound scholarship (I mean, of course, for their age), and 
unquestionably had the advantage of vastly more material, in 
the way of early manuscripts (since lost), than the critics of the 
nineteenth century. 

But the latter made up for this disadvantage by the vast 
increase of the “historical temper’? upon which our Agnostic 
forefathers of the nineteenth century so well insisted. 

While in the lapse of time early manuscripts disappeared, 
their place was more than supplied by the “imaginative” ele- 
ment, which as a great authority, Mrs. Humphrey Ward, says, 
is essential for the higher criticism. In her Mew Reformation 
she tersely describes the advanced school of higher criticism as 
“half-scientific, half-imaginative.” * 

Of these two elements it is obvious the “imaginative” is 
by far the most important, and has chiefly contributed to the 
brilliant results in Biblical criticism to which the school has 
mainly devoted its attention. 

I insist upon the opposite of my opponent’s thesis, and 
maintain that critics of the thirty-seventh century are better 
qualified to pass upon the truth of the popular story of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and the authenticity, competency, and credibility 
of such narratives as Greeley’s American Conflict and Grant's 
Personal Memoirs, than were those living in the twentieth or 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century. 

* Nineteenth Century, March, 1889, p. 457. 
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The beliefs of the first century were ignored by the critics 
of the nineteenth as superstitious and incredible. The scholar- 
ship of the nineteenth century seems to us childish, crude, and 
inadequate. A thousand years hence the best results of modern 
criticism will doubtless be looked upon as mere literary curiosi- 
ties, void of intrinsic value. And thus it must ever go on with 
the advance of thought (or of time) to the end. With each 
succeeding age the work must be done over again, and history 
must be rewritten or ‘reconceived” (as Mrs. Ward puts it), 
in the light of modern ideas. It follows from this discussion 
that in dealing with the Lincoln legend we should start with a 
“tabula rasa,” disregarding the beliefs and the so-called histo- 
rians of early times, and proceed to reconstruct or “ recon- 
ceive’’ the tradition, so as to conform it to the advanced views 
of modern critics. 

The story is the outgrowth of ‘“hero-worship,” so prevalent 
in the nineteenth century. The Aryan race was given to the 
love of the wonderful, and to the idolatry of its great men. 
We have this story of Lincoln, just as we have the stories of 
Columbus, of Washington, of Cromwell, of Charlemagne, of 
King Arthur, of Robin Hood, of Romulus and Remus, of the 
Cid, of Amadis de Gaul, and of Don Quixote. They are one 
and all the outgrowth of this love of the wonderful and of this 
‘‘hero-worship,” and as Huxley said of miracles, I may with 
equal appositeness say of these stories: “If one is false all 
may be false.” * 

The age lacked “the historical temper.” It was prone to 
believe every marvellous story told of its heroes. We have 
learned to expect such stories in the narratives of that time, 
but they are no longer acceptable to the dispassionate criticism 
of an age of scientific thought. 

As was said by Mrs. Ward (in her New Reformation) of his- 
torians before her time, we may now say of the historians of 
the nineteenth century: “ They represented the exceptional, the 
traditional, the miraculous, and they have had to give way to 
the school representing the normal, the historical, the rational.’’+ 

I reject this story, then, because it is not only “ traditional,” 
but also because, as viewed in the light of the present day, it 
is “ exceptional.” 

Precisely formulated, the postulate, or first principle, upon 
which I reject this tradition as a myth is as follows: It is im- 
probable and incredible that such a career as that which the 


* Essays upon some controversial questions (1893), P. 374- 
+ Nineteenth Century, March, 1889, p. 467. 
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tradition ascribes to Abraham Lincoln should occur in the thir- 
ty-seventh century; and if so, it is improbable and incredible 
that it occurred in the nineteenth century. By a similar postu- 
late, or first principle, our Agnostic predecessors in the nineteenth 
century made short work of the Gospels. The writers of the 
Gospels reported the “miraculous.” And as miracles since the 
apostles were assumed to be improbable and incredible, there 
was no good reason why they should be thought probable and 
credible in the apostles’ time. 

The Agnostic controversialist of the nineteenth century did 
not assert, indeed, with Hume, as an a priori principle, that 
miracles were impossible, or not, theoretically, susceptible of 
proof. On the contrary, he did not admit any such thing as an 
a priori principle at all. 

He merely said, like the Dutch justice of the peace: “I will 
consider the evidence, and in four days I will decide the case 
in favor of the plaintiff.” 

Possibly, however, my opponent may deny my first principle, 
and maintain that such a career as Lincoln’s is mot incredible, 
and that it might be, or even that it has been, paralleled in 
modern times. 

Well, there were those in the nineteenth century who denied 
the first principle upon which our Agnostic forefathers based 
their assault upon the Gospels. These people denied that mira- 
cles were incredible or impossible, either in the time of the 
apostles or since their time, and affirmed, on the contrary, 
“that the Supreme Being has wrought miracles on earth ever 
since the time of the apostles,” as well as in and before their time. 

This struck at the root of the entire argument against the 
Gospel narratives, and it would be necessary, as against people 
who thus argued, to prove that miracles were incredible at any 
time. But those who thus objected were either Romanists or 
no better than Romanists, and of course it would have been a 
waste of time for a scientist or an Agnostic to attempt to rea- 
son with people of that class. 

If, however, my opponent requires me to demonstrate my first 
principle, to wit, that the reported career of Abraham Lincoln 
is “exceptional” and incredible, viewed in the light of the thirty- 
seventh century, I will proceed at once to do so. 

1st. It remains to be proved that there has been any career 
at all analogous to that ascribed by the popular tradition to 
Abraham Lincoln, or as “exceptional” as his, since the nine- 
teenth century, and especially in our own day. 

All I can say is it will be a difficult job to satisfy an Agnos- 
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tic on this point. Indeed, any proof offered may be at once re- 
jected as being testimony to the “ exceptional.” 

2d. “ Hero-worship ” is unknown to modern civilization. 

Individualism is looked upon as the bane of equality and a 
menace to the social equilibrium. Ever since the African. Re- 
naissance it has been the business of the state to educate the 
people, up and down, to a common level. 

The same school for all—the same school books, the same 
code of morals and manners carefully prescribed by ‘the legis- 
lature, the same rules for dress and for the daily routine of oc- 
cupations, including the same physical exercises, together with a 
careful adjustment of marriages under state supervision, and a 
careful selection of offspring fit to survive; all this has secured 
the complete equality of the people, mentally, morally, and 
physically. 

It is true that a great thinker of the nineteenth century, 
John Stuart Mill, protested against this grand system of gov- 
ernmental education, stigmatizing it as “‘a mere contrivance for 
moulding people to be exactly like one another.” * 

Precisely. And it is a matter of congratulation that Mill’s 
protest was unheeded. The very thing he deprecated was 
the thing aimed at, z.¢., “moulding people to be exactly like 
one another,” and the elimination of “individuality of character 
and diversity in opinions and mode of conduct.” With such 
success has the levelling process been carried out, that no citi- 
zen is in any respect the superior or the inferior of any other 
citizen. Neither we nor our fathers have ever known any other 
state of things. 

“Hero-worship,” a thing impossible at the present day, is 
known to us only through the legends of former ages. 

It follows from all this that the story of Abraham Lincoln, 
being improbable and incredible in the light of the present day, 
must be rejected as a myth of the “ Dark Ages.” Q. E. D. 

As the immediate occasion for this discussion was the alleged 
Emancipation -Proclamation, it is proper I should give especial 
attention to the question of its authenticity. 

But if I succeed in discrediting that supposititious document, 
I discredit at the same time the entire popular tradition, of 
which it is a component part. For fa/sum in uno, falsum in omnibus. 

I submit, then, the following six reasons for disbelieving the 
historic truth of the alleged Emancipation Proclamation. 


* Mill on Liberty, American edition, 1863, p. 205. 
NoTE.—This clever satire on the tactics of modern Agnostics will be concluded in the 
December number.—En. C. W. 
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THE EXPERIENCES OF A MISSIONARY. 
PLANNING THE CAMPAIGN.* 


#O definite scheme for conducting meetings com- 
posed mostly of ncn-Catholics has been yet adopt- 
ed, but the mingling of doctrinal and moral dis- 
courses seems to me prudent, adding such devo. 
tional exercises as all can join in. It is agreed 

that controversy should be avoided, disputation being a slow 
method of persuasion. It is hard to conquer champions without 
embittering their followers. 

One sometimes insists too strongly on logic when dealing 
with non-Catholics, and although their minds are driven to the 
water they cannot be made to drink. I hope to gain attention 
by presenting the great moral truths speaking of conscience, sin, 
the fate of the dead, and the like. What everybody is curious 
about will suggest the choice of the doctrinal subjects: Can we 
get along without the Bible? Can we commune with the souls 
of the departed? What is the use of a church-society? or thus: 
Church membership, its uses and abuses; Creed or no creed, etc. 

But the impression is gaining ground that the main thing is 
to present the Catholic view of a moral life, as an inducement 
to consider the entire question of the true religion. Unless other- 
wise informed before opening next September, I will give the 
non-Catholic brethren a regular mission, minus the sacraments 
and plus a considerable access of doctrinal preaching. It is to 
be hoped that a revelation of the inner life of the typical Cath- 
olic, the longings and the joys, the struggles and the triumphs 
of human nature under the guidance of Catholic truth and the 
Catholic aids of religion, will of itself recommend the church to 
favorable study, and that is the main thing with very many out- 
side. Let us but hammer away at vice with all the scorn we 
are masters of, exalt virtue with true Christian enthusiasm, and 
prejudice will melt away. This will also draw wicked men to 
hear us and to hear the church. St. Paul affirmed that his mis- 
sion was to preach Christ and him crucified, but when face to 
face with the pagan sinner, Felix, his preaching of Christ was 


* These thoughts occurred to me some time before beginning, and were jotted down. 
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that “he reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and judgment 
to come.” 

Queries can be answered either as asked from the audience, 
or handed in to me in writing, and meantime a great amount 
of missionary literature should be distributed. 

The advantages of this plan are obvious on reflection. It is 
integral Catholicity, it is concrete religion, as far as the spoken 
word is concerned. It treats not only of the true and false, but 
also of the good and bad in man’s relation to his Maker, and 
these in conjunction orin contrast. The missionary in this way 
strikes with both hands—the right against vice and the left 
against error. 

Such a plan is also far more likely to draw hearers than any 
other, for pure argumentation, while hard to get up, is harder 
to make pleasing to a large audience. 

The mission plan is easily made attractive, embraces a 
large variety of subjects of vivid interest, and opens for one’s 
cultivation the wide field of the human emotions in addition to 
that of the intellect. A third advantage is that, whether con- 
verts are made to the true religion or not, one is sure to make 
better men and women. A final reason, and one of no small force, 
is that the lecturer can with more confidence ask for a collection 
if he gives a consideration of greater or less value to all. But 
no man willingly hires his own hangman, even when he con- 
fesses that his execution is merited. 

So there’s the plan. Will it be carried out? 


THE FIRST NON-CATHOLIC MISSION. 


This village of Beechville* claims fifteen hundred inhabitants, 
the adjacent country being fairly well under cultivation. For 
town and country there are Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Lutheran, and Catholic churches, the last named having less than 
fifty families. The others are in the usual state of rural Protes- 
tant congregations, which live mainly in hopes of better days. 
The first four have resident ministers, ours being visited every 
other Sunday by my old and much admired friend, Father 
George. The Episcopalians are feebly striving to get up a con- 
gregation, and what are called the Free Methodists have a little 
church on a back street, in which they indulge in the antique 
Methodist liberty of a howling religion. 

What kind of a man Father George is, his zeal for souls ex- 

* The reader will allow me to change the names of places and persons, being assured of 


a perfectly accurate narrative in every other respect. 
VOL, LVIII.—18 
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hibits. With missions that require his driving twenty miles every 
Sunday, he not only serves the faithful to the full standard of 
pastoral zeal, but he has a big heart for non-Catholics. He 
long ago purchased with his personal means a copy of Catholic 
Belief for every family in his mission. As soon as he learned 
that the Benzigers had brought out a popular edition of that 
valuable book, he ordered five hundred for distribution to non- 
Catholics. He pays the bulk of my expenses here, hall-rent 
and printing, out of his own pocket, though the Beechville 
Catholics declared to me that they would make it good to 
him; and they will keep their word—if Father George will let 
them.* 

This town is a hot-bed of the anti-Catholic party known as 
the “A. P. A.”—the American Protective Association. Indeed 
this whole State has felt its power. Let us hope that it will be 
as short-lived as the old Know-nothing party, which bloomed 
and faded in a single lustrum. Orangemen from Canada are 
chiefly responsible for the movement here, both as to organiza- 
tion and bitterness of spirit. 

I selected this locality to begin the non-Catholic missions be- 
cause I knew Father George to be highly sympathetic. My ar- 
rangement with the bishop left me free to choose, with every 
good will on his part; and on my arrival I found that all my 
suggestions as to preliminaries had been adopted and improved 
upon. 

I boarded with my dear friend Joseph Sobieski (as he might 
well be named), a Polish American, who could serve as a model 
for the new generation of his race in America. To him and 
his family I am greatly indebted. 

The following notice appeared in both the Republican and 
Democratic weekly papers of the village for two weeks before 
our opening: 

. “REV. WALTER ELLIOTT. 


““On Monday evening, September 18, Rev. Walter Elliott, of 
New York, Catholic evangelist, will begin a series of religious 
meetings in the Village Hall. The lecturer is no stranger 
among us, having preached here a year ago to Catholics; his 
present course of meetings is designed to interest persons of all 
denominations or of none. The topics chosen are of living in- 


* It may be worth while explaining the financial side of these missions. The diocese pays 
the Paulist community five hundred dollars for the services of the missionary from September 
toJune. This is in lieu of all stipends of whatever kind, all money collected or otherwise ob- 
tained in the diocese being expended on the missions. 
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terest to all serious-minded persons. Everybody will be wel- 
come, no admission fee being charged. 

“ These lectures and religious exercises being designed for all 
who are interested in the life to come, nothing will be said to 
hurt the feelings of any. On the contrary, the meetings will 
be found attractive and instructive to all classes of minds re- 
gardless of religious connections. Care will be taken to provide 
excellent singing. Emphasis will be laid on the virtues contri- 
buting to perfect manhood and womanhood, and the hatefulness 
of the opposite vices. Reason, Scripture, history, and literature 
generally will be drawn upon for illustrations and proofs. 
Among the subjects to be treated of are the following: The Life 
of Man, or Time and Eternity; The Sin Evil, and its Remedy; 
Conscience: has it the Authority of God? The Gates of Hell; 
Mercy and Justice, or the Union of Obedience and Love; Christ 
and His Following; Why I am a Total Abstainer; Why do we 
Mourn for the Dead? Can we Communicate with the Dead? 
Other subjects will be treated of on request. All requests for 
information on religious subjects will be cheerfully complied 
with. The meetings will open at 7:30 Monday evening, Sep- 
tember 18, and will continue each evening during the week.” 


The hour of meeting was afterwards fixed at 8 o’clock, as 
the stores close then, and the mail is distributed just before. 
It was deemed best to open on Monday evening, instead of 
Sunday, so as not to lose the church-goers. This gave me an 
opportunity to hold a singing-class of all our own people in the 
church on Sunday night before Benediction of the Blessed Sac- 
rament. Our little choir is not a bad one, and having sent them 
some of our tiny Mission Hymn-books a couple of weeks before- 
hand, they nightly carried the audience with them in the singing 
of three or four hymns. 

Celebrating High Mass at noon and preaching on zeal for 
souls, holding a singing-class at night and preaching on the 
Holy Eucharist, the Sunday was well occupied. And the reader 
may be sure that Sunday and Saturday and every day spent 
in such work is productive of prayer among the Catholics of 
the place: “It prays itself,” when all is ventured upon God’s 
good pleasure for stirring the hearts of non-Catholics to come 
out and hear a priest. So our little congregation prayed hard. 

Monday morning nearly every store-window displayed the 
following bill, which was given to non-Catholics generally, and 
especially to farmers : 
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“ REASON—CHURCH—BIBLE. 
Lectures every Evening this Week at 8 o'clock, Local Time, 
at the 
OPERA HOUSE, 
BY 
REV. WALTER ELLIOTT. 
The Following Subjects will be Discussed: 
Time and Eternity; or, Does Man Live For Ever? 
The Still, Small Voice of Conscience—Whose Voice is it ? 
Intemperance ; or, Why I am a Total Abstainer. 
Can we get along without the Bible? 
The Man, the Citizen, the Church Member; or, Church and 
State in America. 
Why I am a Catholic. 


Opportunity will be given to have questions answered publicly 
or privately on all matters of religion, morality, 
Bible, Church, etc. 

Members of all churches or of none invited and welcomed. 
Good music furnished. No admission fee.” 


Some of the subjects, such as temperance, were chosen be- 
cause of the conviction that the best way to obtain a hearing 
is to make the points of resemblance between Catholics and 
non-Catholics the points of contact for missionary purposes. 
We have a friendly feeling in common about some truths and 
some virtues; but we are not always aware that these can be 
made bridges across the torrent of prejudice. Non-Catholics do 
not know how profoundly we love the Bible, how intensely we 
value the interior life, that of confidence, love, reverence towards 
God, and trust in the continual guidance of his Holy Spirit. 
Let them but know as a preliminary that the church stands 
and falls with the Bible, that all her external ministrations have 
for their sole object to build up the inner man, and they are 
better prepared to consider the true relation of Church and 
Bible, and the divine institution of the Sacraments. To seek 
a hearing without a start of agreement of some kind, is to ask 
one’s audience to follow you walking backwards. 

The natural virtues, also, are common ground, as well as the 
hatred of ordinary vices. Hatred of intemperance on the part 
of Catholics, especially if accompanied by the practice of total 
abstinence, if only it be drought into public notice, and made 
useful against drunkenness, saloons, and saloon-going, is a mis- 
sionary go-between of the best sort. Let us but vigorously war 
against gambling, bribe-giving and bribe-taking, and do it openly, 
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and the best elements among non-Catholics will be turned 
towards us, and that right end foremost. The same is to be 
said of all sorts of vice and crime. Claiming the leadership of 
the world in faith and morals, any little piece of the world is a 
fair field to show our practical capability. 

Patriotism, especially as we are so largely foreign in our 
membership, is a virtue to be thoroughly developed before the 
non-Catholic people from a Catholic stand-point. That topic, 
and the Catholic view of the vice of intemperance and of its 
occasions and its remedies, gave me more favor with my audi- 
ence than any others—which means that they won favor for the 
Catholic religion. 

Monday morning dawned in the rain, and it was feared that 
we should have a wet evening. “Anyway,” said I to myself, 
“the rain will be a good excuse for a slim attendance”; but be- 
fore night the wind changed and the weather was favorable. 

So the first night the hall was filled, scarcely a seat to spare. 
Tuesday night the same, except that Catholics were fewer, two- 
thirds at least being non-Catholics, and the boys were not there. 
Wednesday night was the temperance lecture, and it brought a 
large attendance, many standing, and not a few unable to enter. 
The numbers increased nightly after that, till at the close, on 
Saturday night, the hall was packed full long before the opening 
and a great number were turned away. The three or four last 
meetings were made up of about four Protestants to one 
Catholic. 

About a score of boys attended the first meeting, thinking, 
doubtless, that it was wanton waste to lose any free show at 
the Opera House. After gawking at me for a quarter of an 
hour they give me up as a poor show, and then both distracted 
and amazed me by their pinching and kicking and thumping 
each other, ending, when we were half-way through, by leaving 
the hall very demurely and on tiptoe, but clattering and yell- 
ing as they went down-stairs. We also had the trouble with 
babies usual at country gatherings. 

An encouraging feature was the attendance of non-Catholics 
from the country. Some families came from a distance of eight 
or ten miles, and did so every night. Such people are the 
ones who think, and God will assist them towards the church. 
We gave all such, and in fact nearly all the non-Catholics, a 
good assortment of leaflets, and many of them copies of Catho- 
lic Belief. The leaflets distributed here are: What Catholics do 
not believe (a new four-page tract); The Plea of Sincerity; Is 
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it Honest ? (a splendid old tract on the church and the Bible); 
What my Uncle said about the Pope; Why I am a Total Ab- 
stainer; and Why I am a Catholic. 

Of course the Protestant leaders took the alarm. Word was 
passed around among church members to stay away. The 
Masons held an extra meeting; the Baptists got up an im- 
promptu ice-cream party. But nothing could hurt us; the atten- 
dance kept on increasing. Only one difficulty could not be 
mastered : I was unable to hold private or conversational meet- 
ings. I announced them for ten o’clock in the forenoon, but 
met only a few non-Catholics, and they had been urged to 
come by their Catholic friends. How shall we bring to bear a 
more intimate and personal influence? God, let us hope, will 
show us the way pretty soon. 

The “order of exercises” was the recitation of the Our 
Father in common, all standing. Then we sang a hymn from 
my hymn pamphlet, followed by answering of questions from 
the query-box. After that another hymn, sometimes two of 
them; then the short discourse, which some nights became a 
long one. I then gave out announcements for the following 
evening ; the hymn ‘“‘Come, Holy Ghost” was sung; reading of 
the Bible followed, and then was delivered the main discourse 
of the evening. That over, we sang “O Paradise,” and I gave 
them, all standing, my blessing, making a big sign of the cross 
in doing so, the meaning of this having been explained the 
first night. Beginning at eight, we were all done at half-past 
nine. 

I conducted the meetings in secular dress, and I am a trifle 
ashamed to say, after so many happy years of missionary 
preaching in cassock and with crucifix to our faithful people, 
that I soon felt quite at home in preaching God’s word in coat- 
tails. 

There sat my three hundred non-Catholics and looked at 
me—the old horror of a Catholic priest, familiarly addressing 
them on the way of salvation. It-was a delicious sensation to 
be watched and listened to, and measured up and down as a 
representative of our Redeemer’s Catholic truth and love. I was 
ever wishing in my heart, as I spoke or sang or prayed, that 
they would say to themselves, “ Well, the old religion is not 
so bad, after all”; and that a few would say, “It has a chance 
of beingtrue.” This much is certain; whether glad or sad, all 
Beechville feels that Catholicity stands in this town higher than 
before—far higher. 
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And how easily is all this done! How differently from the 
old-time missions to non-Christians here, when the noblest men 
of France and Belgium left the reeking atmosphere of the court 
of Louis XIV. and buried themselves among the savage tribes 
of this region, to learn a barbarous tongue, and to be starved 
and mutilated and then martyred, or spurned and rejected by 
the most cruel race known to history. Glorious heroes they 
were, and their memory a perpetual stimulant to us so-called 
missionaries, who are pampered with every luxury, petted by 
the Catholic people, and respectfully listened to by this noble 
nation of Americans. 

Of course a feeling of fatigue followed the ninety minutes 
of mental and vocal exertion, to say nothing of the tired legs. 
But all was compensated for by the interest of the audience. 
There is a rare joy in addressing people on the great truths 
who do not wish to be persuaded, and yet want to be honest. 
They are drawn into your thoughts and arguments and appeals 
to tarry at least for a while in your Catholic world’s fair. All 
this isa joy. Then, too, there are no long hours of hearing con- 
fessions, my little congregation giving me no more than eighty 
the whole week. 

I found on the first and second day that the question-box 
needed to be baited; and so I not only called attention to it 
at every meeting, but on Tuesday evening I had a prominent 
non-Catholic read out publicly a couple of objections which had 
come to my ears, and I answered them. After that I had all 
the questions and objections I wanted. They served an excel- 
lent purpose. I took them out of the box a few minutes be- 
fore beginning, examined them publicly, and after the opening 
prayer and hymn answered them. I treated them kindly, ex- 
plained and developed them briefly when necessary, quoted 
Scripture in my answers when I could recall a text, struck back 
but did so good-naturedly, sometimes raising a laugh. I could 
answer seven or eight questions in twenty minutes or less. I 
adopted the expedient on Friday evening of asking questions 
of my own, choosing some far more difficult to answer than 
any from the box. This worked well, and as they pertained 
to the topics I was to lecture on they helped me to clear away 
difficulties beforehand. If I could have had some one to cate- 
chise me from the audience it would have been perfection. I 
had made arrangements with an educated Catholic layman in a 
neighboring town to come and assist me. As he is a lawyer of 
well-earned reputation and a man of exemplary life, I hoped 
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for great things from him, both as an interlocutor from the 
audience and as a lecturer to spell me. But he was taken sick 
and was house-bound the whole week. 

The reader may be entertained with one evening’s harvest of 
questions : 

Where is it in the Bible that we are forbidden to eat meat 
on Friday? 

Why do you use sprinkling as a mode of baptism ? 

Why do you baptize children that are not old enough to 
repent? 

Why do priests demand security or money before they will 
attempt to pray for souls in Purgatory? 

How is it that a priest always preaches in Latin? How is 
it that every Catholic is a Democrat? (These two by the same 
questioner.) 

How if a man dies in sin and the widow pays twenty-five or 
fifty dollars to the priest to pray him out of Purgatory? I know 
this to be a fact. Please answer this. 

What class of people go to Purgatory? In what part of the 
Bible is Purgatory mentioned? Give Bible description of it. 

Where is Purgatory ? 

Why do Catholics consecrate their places of burial? 

Why do Catholics keep Lent? Also, why do they abstain 
from meat on Fridays and other days? 

Is it true that a Catholic priest will refuse to perform a 
funeral ceremony unless he is paid in advance? 

What is the object of convents? and why must the world 
be renounced when one enters it? (Written in a feminine 
hand.) 

In what way does the punishment given to your members 
by the priests under the name of penance benefit them, since 
Christ has died for all mankind, making salvation free ? 

Is it true that money is demanded from penitents in the 
confessional, and that the enormity of the sins committed fixes 
the price to be paid? 

We Protestants believe that the granting of an indulgence is 
a license, or permission, to commit sin, granted by the Catholic 
Church for a money consideration. 

Why do women become nuns? 

How does sin and evil come to exist ? 

This last was the only real poser, and as it has puzzled all 
grades of minds since St. Augustine, I was not distressed. My 
answer took the case out of the philosophical into the personal 
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field; the possibility of sin in my own case and that of each 
one personally is a powerful means of increase in virtue, re- 
ligious character being built up and perfected by resistance and 
conquest. God, therefore, by permitting evil, offers me oppor- 
tunity for good, etc. 

The wording and handwriting of these questions indicated, 
as a rule, the average amount of intelligence found among our 
ordinary American people; and are they not for the most part 
suggestive of dense ignorance about Catholicity? One of the 
questions reminded me of a young lawyer, whose case I came 
across in New York City last spring, who answered an invitation 
to attend a Catholic sermon by saying he was too rusty in his 
Latin to understand it! So it is in hewing away and burning 
up this jungle of delusion that we must expend much of our 
labor. But let us bear in mind that if the pioneer’s work is 
rude and tedious, the virgin soil once uncovered and cultivated 
produces the most abundant harvest. 

My expenses here have been: hall-rent, $5 a night; print- 
ing, including press notices and hand-bills, $8; leaflets and 
hymn-books, about $5, representing far more material than that 
sum would lead one to think; incidentals, including railroad 
fare between here and my next mission, will not raise the sum 
to $50. Of course my Sobieski family have saved me the cost 
of boarding and lodging. I confess that the amount of hall- 
rent annoys me, for it is quite an item for a small station like this ; 
but the town is rank with anti-Catholic sentiment, and hence the 
terms were held stiff. But at Linden, my next mission, we are 
to get the hall for a dollar a night, and the printing for a couple 
of dollars more. And I am invited to my third mission with a 
promise of the hall free of rent. 

Saturday evening I bade farewell to my non-Catholic friends, 
urging them to be faithful to their consciences, to seek the 
truth, and to follow the light earnestly, and finally to go to in- 
telligent Catholics for knowledge of our religion, and not to 
listen to men and women who had been expelled from the 
church. This last admonition I gave because this whole region 
has been overrun by the lowest class of ex-priests, and, curiously 
enough, they have got a hearing, though hardly credence, from 
large numbers of the people. I also invited my audience to at- 
tend High Mass at our church on Sunday morning, announcing 
a sermon on Holy Communion. The most regular and best dis- 
posed of my nightly auditors, to the number of forty or fifty, 
were present with us the next morning. All the strangers were 
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given a non-Catholic Mass-Book,* and many of them a copy of 
Catholic Belief. 

Any converts? I hear you ask. One, a good man whose 
wife is a Catholic, and who had been fighting the church off 
for years, was placed under instruction. Two fallen-away 
Catholics were reconciled; and several with no Catholic ante- 
cedents, whole families in some cases, very clearly started on 
the way to conversion—at least so we flattered ourselves. But 
to change from utter disbelief in the church to a state of 
mind fit for the reception of the grace of faith is a slow 
process. 

What we have surely done is to rectify public opinion here, 
to throw the Antis on the defensive, and a rather silent de- 
fensive at that, and to fill our own people with the spirit of 
hope and of zeal. Anyway, we got a good hearing and made 
what use of it was possible, leaving the entire town and neigh- 
borhood discussing Catholicity and its claims upon mind and 
heart. This account of the Beechville mission is like a solitary 
and forlorn knight sounding a blast on a wheezy trumpet. But 
it is an earnest invitation to more capable champions to buckle 
on their armor and, grasping their arms, to come out on the 


battle-field. 
WALTER ELLIOTT. 


A NON-CATHOLIC MISSION ELSEWHERE. 


When epidemics are in the air, they start up all of a sud- 
den in the most unexpected places. Like scientific inventions, 
they appear to have simultaneous discoverers worlds apart from 
each other. So with the revivals of religious feeling very often. 
The mere mention of missionary enterprise in one locality brings 
under notice the fact that other places totally undreamed of are 
in a state of expectancy, and ripe for missionary work. Just 
as Father Elliott started out on his new crusade, it was dis- 
covered that oases of religious desire had sprung up in other 
places previously supposed to be Saharas of God-forgetting in- 
difference or immemorial prejudice tempered by utter ignorance 
of everything Catholic. 

Once the missionary fervor is on, the hurried emergency is 
certain to be met somehow. 


*An excellent little pamphlet got out by the Catholic Book Exchange, 120 West 6oth 
Street, New York City. It contains the entire Mass in Latin and English in parallel columns, 
together with brief but sufficient explanations and instructions. It is sold very cheap. 
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The call came only a very little while ago from an active 
little town in Virginia—a town of about twelve hundred souls, 
about fifty of whom are Catholics. It is on the sea-coast, and 
the terminus of one of our great lines of railway. Many of the 
inhabitants are railway men; the rest a heterogeneous popula- 
tion, with little or no knowledge of Catholic belief. Our mis- 
sionary was prepared for this state of things, for he sent before 
or carried with him an assortment of literature suited to the 
immediate needs for primary enlightenment. On his arrival he 
found large posters announcing his advent staring him in the 
face in the windows of the little stores and on every available 
hoarding. The fact that he was a Paulist, he found, had pro- 
duced a very dubious condition of mind in the uninitiated. Paul- 
ists, they had somehow come to conclude, were disconnected 
with the Church of Rome. They might be followers of Wyck- 
liffe; they might be believers in the cult of John Huss; but 
they never dreamed of them being associated with the “ancient 
superstition.” Their bewilderment was intensified when they 
found themselves invited not only to come and hear, but to ask 
questions and “heckle” the missionary at the close of each 
morning and evening. 

One very distinct advantage our missionary discovered when 
he arrived. The church which awaited him happens to be quite 
a fine building. It holds fully five hundred people, though up 
to his coming it had never been by any means incommoded 
with worshippers. Curiosity to see and hear him attracted a 
numerous congregation at the outset. He altogether eschewed 
the controversial field in his discourses. He took for his key- 
note the universal care and love of the Creator and the blessings 
of leading the Christian life, of morality, of sobriety, of peace 
and good-will to all one’s fellow-citizens. 

Naturally, with such a scanty Catholic population, the great 
majority of his listeners were outsiders. Their interest was 
deep. They hearkened in amazement to the expositions of 
Catholic teaching on all these vital subjects. The “question- 
box” was freely used at the conclusion of each service, and he 
had not only to give written answers to a great number of 
pointed queries, but to explain from the altar more fully what 
things they desired to know. 

The facts about the sacrament of penance and the obligations 
of: the priest regarding the secrecy of the confessional were 
especial objects of inquiry. The meaning of the use of images 
and pictures was another point upon which their minds had 
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been sadly misinformed. The questions submitted, as a rule, 
bore a striking similarity to those propounded to Father Elliott, 
as described in the preceding article. The answers given brought 
satisfaction and conviction straightway to several. The follow- 
ing letter was received from one of the interested listeners, and 
may be taken as a typical expression of the mental state of 
many others who attended the mission to its close. The letter 
is from a professional man, and one of the most intelligent of 
the auditors: 


“Please let me thank you for explaining so forcibly and 
lucidly the doctrine of the Catholic Church regarding the 
confessional, in answer to my query which was placed in the 
‘question-box.’ My mind is satisfied now on that subject. 

“Many things in the Catholic faith which, heretofore, have 
been vague mysteries to me, have been made quite clear by 
your interesting lectures; hidden beauties have been revealed 
of which I little dreamt. 

“The manual which you kindly sent I shall peruse with 
much pleasure. Again thanking you for your kindly courtesy, 
believe me sincerely, 


To many others of slower intellectual movement the process 
of dispelling the clouds of doubt was not so simple. People do 
not abandon long-cherished beliefs and prescriptive prejudices, 
in every case, at the wave of any magician’s wand. But the 
seeds of inquiry and aspiration have been sown, and they will 
surely fructify in their own time. Henceforth the question-box 
and the public “heckle” may be regarded as indispensable ad- 
juncts to missionary undertakings. 

One most gratifying circumstance has to be noted. Our 
“Uhlan” missionary had not to travel in a hostile country. 
No discourtesy, no sullenness, met him wherever he went. It 
was universally recognized that he did not come as a Regulus, 
bearing the symbols of peace or war, to suit the requirements 
of the situation. The message he bore, it was seen, was a meés- 
sage of love and philanthropy—moral and material elevation. 
His large stock of doctrinal and temperance literature was soon 
exhausted, and the: considerable number of copies of Catholic 
Belief were eagerly sought for and as greedily devoured. 

The experiences here go to show that there is a ripe harvest 
before the reapers in many other places. There is no greater 
test of civilization than the tone of the public mind on the all- 
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important questions relating to man’s future state. Religion, 
which should be in a wholesome condition of sentiment the 
great pacificator of passions, has unhappily too often been the 
agency which kindled the deadliest of strifes, is beginning to 
be considered, as it should ever be from its supreme impor- 
tance, in the dispassionate spirit becoming the citizens of a 
free and equalizing state. This is a powerful proof of the supe- 
rior quality of the average American mind—practical in affairs 
of the soul and the kingdom to come, as well as in the things 
affecting its existence and position in this world of energy 
and activity. 













O Mother Church! an artist thou whose skill 
Awakes the soul’s most latent harmonies; 
With touch unfailing dost thou sweep its 

keys, 

And myriad vibrant chords responsive thrill 

In pzans jubilant as laughing rill 
Or dirges sad as ocean’s threnodies,— 

’Tis thus November’s feasts, in thy decrees, 

‘Our hearts with bliss and woe successive fill. 

All Saints in joy, All Souls in grief we spend, 

Yet grieving aid our dear ones gone before; 

Their ransom blest in orisons we send 
And bid Our Lady ope their prison-door,— " 

For love faith-shot of death itself is free, 

And prayer outstretches to eternity. 


A. B. O’NEILL, C.S.C. 
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THE SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL WORLD. 


s E have a report lying before us, “On the Labor 
k Question in the United States,” drawn up by 
direction of the Royal Commission on Labor, 
and presented to both houses of Parliament by 
command of the queen, and some other offi- 
cial publications ‘On the Relations between Capital and Labor,” 
emanating from the English Foreign Office, upon the contents of 
which we base the following observations: 

Factory Inspectors.—A book could be written on our factory 
legislation. Faulty as it is, it is still more so owing to the lack of 
energy in carrying it out, as far as it is up to the mark. Our 
factory inspectors, where they exist, may be good people, but 
what truly efficient activity of factory inspection means we have 
to learn from a tabular statement, reprinted from a German re- 
port for 1889. A good instance of such activity in one of the 
busy industrial districts is that of the inspector for the district of 
Zwickau, in the Kingdom of Saxony, who, with three assistants 
and one chemical expert, carried out the following during 1889: 


Number, 

Inspections of factories, , , : » 1,787 
Inspections and first trials of lifts and cages i in mines, ; , - 60 
Inspections connected with the contamination of running water, . <- 
Investigations of accidents involving inspections and examination of 

witnesses, . . . ‘ ; . 29 
Inspections of stone- -quarries and chalk- -pits, 78 
Trials and inspections of drying cylinders, etc., 12 
Inspections of stationary steam-boilers, 6 
Cases of attendance at law-courts during civil and criminal proceedings, II 
Cases of attendance at meetings of the district authorities in matters 

connected with licenses, . , ‘ ° ‘ : . -* ws 3 


Besides the above, mediation was undertaken in one case to 
arrive at a compromise between masters and men on strike; 635 
written opinions were given, of which 446 referred to matters 
connected with factory labor and 189 to steam-boilers; 82 es- 
tablishments were visited more than once during the year; in 8 
cases night inspections took place, in 6 cases inspections on 
Sundays or holidays. Expeditions to establishments not in the 
town of residence of the inspectors involved 274 whole days’ 
journeys and 188 half-days’ journeys (for five persons, therefore, 
about 73 days’ journeys each). Our readers will draw their own 
conclusions whether and how far our American inspectors, where 
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they exist, can compare with this standard, though nobody can 
say why they should not be equal to it. 


_ 
> 


Eight-Hour Movement.—Looking over our legislation since 
1868 the unprejudiced reader must be struck by the success 
with which our own authorities met in effectually eluding 
the outspoken and enacted will of the nation from which they 
derive their authority, and that they are believed to represent, 
viz.: “that eight hours shall constitute a day’s work for all labor- 
ers, workmen, and mechanics now employed, or who may here- 
after be employed, by or on behalf of the government of the 
United States.” It remained for Secretary Lincoln, in 1883, to 
put a stop to the violations of the eight-hour law by direct- 
ing his subordinates to require the men to work only eight 
hours a day to earn their daily wages. Remarkable as this case 
of wilful misconstruction of a United States statute by United 
States officers always must be considered, there are even to-day 
branches of the government service where men are compelled 
to work long hours without extra compensation, and where no 
committee or court could be found to hold, as in the case 
of the government arsenal employees, that their claim for com- 
pensation was “thoroughly made out ”—because they do not fall 
under the terms of the statute “ laborers, workmen, and mechanics.” 

Still more remarkable is the course of the general eight- 
hour movement in the United States (outside of government 
service). Jn our country (as in France up to 1871) every- 
thing is done to encourage individualism, and so strongly indi- 
vidualistic was the tone thus introduced that it was only com- 
paratively recently that the efforts to induce working-men to 
unite together met with any measure of success. In proclaiming 
industrial freedom and abolishing the guilds, in 1791, the inten- 
tion of the leaders of the French Revolution was to give each 
workman an equal chance. And the brilliant positions achieved 
by men of humble origin during the empire apparently en- 
couraged and justified this view. Our working-men were, and in 
great part still are, misled by the same /ata morgana. But the 
employment of machinery and other improved methods of pro- 
duction gradually threw into the hands of capitalists advantages 
which were denied to the many. No sooner was this fact fully real- 
ized than a complete volte face was made in democratic thought 
—in France In our country, however, the artisan has not yet, 
at least not as a class or to the same extent as in the old 
countries, realized that he has been “divorced from his tools,” 
and there is no longer any scope for individual effort unless 
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supported by capital—for, had not Jay Gould started with no 
capital to speak of, and did the abolition of slavery not give 
free labor equal chances? No wonder, therefore, that in 1865 a 
California bill for obtaining an eight-hour law was defeated in 
the legislature by the introduction of an amendment providing 
for its going into effect “after New York and Massachusetts 
had passed a similar law.” But better still: after passing the 
bill in question by a unanimous vote in 1868, the States of New 
York, Illinois, Connecticut, Wisconsin, and New Mexico have 
passed eight-hour laws, and yet they are for the most part in- 
operative in all these States, since they make eight hours the 
legal day only where it is not “otherwise agreed.” It must, 
however, be acknowledged that an improvement is making 
rapid progress. For, though the Chicago anarchist disturbances 
of May 4, 1886, checked the movement, in 1889 the Federation 
of Labor took the matter up, and the strike, inaugurated by 
the Brotherhood of Carpenters in May, 1890, was immediately 
successful in New York, and resulted in the establishment of an 
eight-hour. day for the building trades generally. After a short 
struggle the carpenters gained their point in 35 leading cities, 
both for themselves and for other branches of the building 
trades, whilst in 240 cities their hours were reduced from 10 to 9. 

The New York Labor Bureau in 1890 obtained an expres- 
sion of opinion from 40 leading citizens, 25 of whom were in 
favor of an eight-hour day, whilst 3 opposed it, and 2 remained 
neutral. Most of the labor organizations advocate this reduction 
in the working hours because they think that it would diminish 
the number of the unemployed. Where it has been introduced 
they report that their members have had more regular work, 
and that there has been an increase of ten per cent. in number 
employed. They fear, however, that the adoption of the shorter 
day will stimulate immigration, unless it should at the same 
time be adopted in Europe. Some members, therefore, advo- 
cate the imposition of a heavier tax upon all immigrants. The 
Cigar-Makers’ Union report a great increase in steadiness of 
work amongst their members, and attribute it to the adoption of 
the eight-hour day in 1886. 


ss 





Co-operation.—Another subject of special and not less inter- 
est is co-operation. Now, co-operative societies in the United 
States are few as compared with those in Great Britain and 
France. It seems the co-operative idea has not taken very deep 
root in this country. One bureau says that “an explanation in 
part of the lack of vigilance and greater indifference among 
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American working-men is, perhaps, the less urgent need of such 
organization here. The fact is, that many of the co-operative 
concerns in the United States have failed through mismanage- 
ment.” In our opinion, however, the need of such organization 
in our country is, to say the least, quite as great'as in the Old 
World; for the condition of the working-class is essentially the 
same in all parts of the civilized world, and as to the indiffer- 
ence and the mismanagement, the reporting officer is certainly 
as well informed as we could claim to be. It must, however, 
be admitted that a fair proportion of these societies is succeed- 
ing. Their history is rather rich and interesting, though the 
oldest surviving—productive—company dates back only to 1867. 
The others, amongst them distributive societies, building asso- 
ciations, Farmers’ Grange stores, etc., are still younger. On 
the other hand, where productive co-operative societies pay divi- 
dends to labor, difficulties of another kind appear, arising from 
the jealousy of the members. Nevertheless, these are the only 
co-operative societies proper, and it is this form of co-operation 
which has been specially advocated by the Knights of Labor. 
The most extreme amongst them advocate a “solidarity” sys- 
tem, according to which individuals or labor organizations buy 
shares, which bear no interest and are redeemable after a year. 
The district committee manages the business, taking twenty-five 
per cent. of the profits, after wages are paid, to provide land for 
the workers, twenty-five per cent. for a reserve fund, and fifty 
per cent. for the extension of the business. After two years of 
existence these enterprises were in 1888 reported to be succeed- 
ing. The Knights have, however, modified their principles 
sufficiently to establish several co-operative factories on the 
more ordinary basis of a certain percentage of interest to be 
paid to shareholders, as well as a proportionate dividend to 
labor. 

But considering the immense area of the United States, it 
cannot be said that there are a commensurate number of co- 
operative institutions. With the exception, again, of Massachu- 
setts, where the best legislation provides for the most flourish- 
ing co-operation, the failures amongst co-operators throughout 
the States may be attributed, to a large extent, to a lack of 
suitable legislation, the absence of any participation on the 
part of leading minds in the co-operative movement, and the 
want of a tie to connect the different co-operative enterprises 
into one whole. 


VOL. LVIII.—19 

















TALK ABOUT NEW BOOKS. 


PHE intellect of America would appear to be in a 
very immature state, in the view of the authors 
of the new work, English History for American 
Readers.* One is the author of a Young Folks’ 

: “ History of the United States, and the other is 
Assistant Professor of History in Harvard University. The effect 
which a perusal of this volume leaves upon the ordinary adult 
mind is that the former, while composing it, labored under the 
mistake that all American readers are still zz statu pupillari, 
so that language of the simplest character was the best suited 
to their mental condition; and that the latter took the view 
that to read admitted history in the very opposite sense in re- 
gard to many of the recorded facts was the proper course fora 
teacher of Harvard. Here is a specimen paragraph from one 
of the earlier chapters: 

“The younger William had a big, red face, and people called 
him Rufus, or the Red. Many of the great barons of England, 
owning large estates in Normandy, would have preferred to have 
but one ruler for both countries. But Robert was absent, and 
as William Rufus promised Lanfranc to govern well, the arch- 
bishop crowned him without delay. William was a good soldier 
and hunter, and he kept the nobles in order; but there was 
nothing else that was good about him.” 

This style of narrative bears a remarkable resemblance to 
that adopted in such favorite romances as Jack the Giant-Killer 
and the Aizstory of Old Mother Hubbard. 

This simple mode is observed throughout many portions of 
the book. Accuracy in statement is not, however, always the 
accompaniment of simplicity. Many errors will be found to 
have crept into this work, some apparently from a slipshod style 
of chronicle, while as for others it is difficult to account for 
them on any such ground. The average reader might, for in- 
stance, be apt to conclude that the Bill of Rights was the con- 
stitutional document of a period anterior to the Revolution, from 


* English History for American Readers. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson and Ed- 
ward Channing. 
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the fact of finding it bracketed along with the Petition of Rights 
as belonging to “the Stuart time.”’ Slipshod writing in matters 
of opinion or prejudice, however, is a very different thing from 
slovenliness in statement of fact; hence a very different conclu- 
sion must be arrived at with reference to the following passage: 

“The king” (Henry VIII.) “first applied to the pope for a 
divorce from Catherine, claiming the original marriage to have 
been illegal. Ordinarily the pope would have made no difficulty 
in complying with such a request, but just at this time it hap- 
pened that he was shut up in the castle of St. Angelo, in Rome, 
by Charles the Fifth’s army.” 

When it is borne in mind that the event here dealt with so 
jauntily was the cardinal one in the introduction of the so-called 
Reformation in England, the value of such “history” to the 
American public at once becomes apparent to the reader who 
knows anything about the real facts. There never was a more 
delicate and at the same time more important matter presented 
to the judgment of the Holy See than this question of the va- 
lidity of Henry’s marriage with Queen Catherine (for that was 
the real question), and the political issues involved in it were of 
as much moment, in a worldly point of view, as the religious 
ones in their own sphere. Yet Pope Clement, despite every 
wile and every menace of the powerful English king, steadfastly 
refused to do anything in the matter until he had fully satisfied 
himself that he was doing nothing contrary to the law of God. 
A very similar state of affairs arose when Napoleon thought to 
bully Pope Pius into consenting to his divorce from Josephine. 
The whole world which knows anything knows that this is the 
traditional policy of the church with regard to divorce. There 
is no point on which her attitude is more resolutely inflexible 
than on that of the inviolability of the marriage tie. Yet the 
compilers of this “‘ history for American readers” do not shrink 
from stating that “ordinarily” this is not so. It is not to be 
wondered at, when such misstatements can be made on great mat- 
ters, that minor misstatements, such as that the whole of Ireland 
(including Ulster, into which the English dared not enter save 
on embassies to the powerful chiefs O’Neil and O'Donnell) was 
brought under English rule in 1584. It was in 1598 that 
O’Neil defeated Marshal Bagenal so disastrously at the battle 
of the Yellow Ford. 

As the affairs of Ireland are, unfortunately for herself, bound 
up with those of England, more than one reference to them 
must perforce be made in any synopsis of English history ; and 
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this disagreeable duty has been performed by the authors of 
the text-book with more than perfunctory carelessness in seve- 
ral cases. Another example of this spirit may be cited. Writ- 
ing of the Act of Union, they say: “The Irish Catholics had 
not opposed the Union, probably because they expected Catho- 
lics would be allowed to sit in the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom. What promises Pitt and Cornwallis may have made 
is not known. But Pitt, when he found that the king would 
not permit any concessions to be made to the Catholics, felt 
obliged to resign.” 

Here we have two gross and unpardonable misstatements. 
The Irish Catholics as a body opposed the Union with all 
their might; there were but a few exceptions. Hopes were not 
only held out to the Catholics that the Union would bring 
them relief from political disabilities, but promises were lavish- 
ly made; and these promises are known. In his speech on the 
measure on the 31st of January, 1799, Mr. Pitt said: “No man 
could say that, in the present state of things, and while Ire- 
land remained a separate kingdom, full concessions could be 
made tothe Catholics without endangering the state and shak- 
ing the constitution of Ireland to its centre. On the other 
hand . . . it was obvious that this question might be agitat- 
ed in an United Imperial Parliament with much greater safety 
than it could be in a separate legislature.” And to emphasize 
this veiled promise he quoted from Virgil: 


“. . . Nec Teucris Italos parere jubebo, 
Nec nova regna peto; paribus se legibus ambo 
Invicte gentes zxterna in foedera mittant.” 


The Catholic laity made the most strenuous exertions to 
make known their abhorrence of the Union project by means 
of public meetings and petitions, but these were suppressed 
with brutal displays of military force by the government troops 
and the Orange magistracy. Even at this early period of his 
career, Daniel O’Connell was thundering with all the force of 
his masterly eloquence against the iniquitous measure, declaring 
that he would rather a thousand times entrust the fortunes of 
the Catholics to their Protestant fellow-countrymen than sur- 
render the Parliamentary independence of the nation. Mean- 
time the viceroy and Lord Castlereagh were plying Archbishop 
Troy and several other Irish prelates with insidious promises. 
On this point Mr. Plowden, the Protestant historian, who writes 
of events of which he had contemporary knowledge, says: 
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“That the British Ministers were stncere in their intentions 
of bringing forward, and confident in their expectations of 
carrying, the question of Catholic Emancipation in an Imperial 
Parliament, is manifest from certain written communications 
made by them to some of the leading persons of the Catholic 
body, about the time of their retiring from office, which were 
to the following effect : 

“The leading part of his Majesty’s ministers finding insur- 
mountable obstacles to the bringing forward measures of con- 
cession to the Catholic body, whilst in office, have felt it im- 
possible to continue in administration under the inability to 
propose it with the circumstances necessary to carrying the 
measure with all its advantages, and they have retired from his 
Majesty’s service, considering this line of conduct as most like- 
ly to contribute to its ultimate success. The Catholic body 
will, therefore, see how much their future hopes must depend 
upon strengthening their cause by good conduct in the mean- 
time. They will prudently consider their prospects as arising 
from the persons who now espouse their interests, and compare 
them with those which they could look to from any other quar- 
ter. They may with confidence rely on the zealous support of 
all those who retire, and of many who remain in office; when 
it can be given with a prospect of success, they may be assured 
that Mr. Pitt will do his utmost to establish their cause in the 
public favor, and prepare the way for their finally attaining 
their objects; and the Catholics will feel that, as Mr. Pitt could 
not concur in a hopeless attempt to force it new, he must at 
all times repress, with the same decision as if he held an ad- 
verse opinion, any unconstitutional conduct in the Catholic 
body. 

“Under these circumstances, it cannot be doubted that the 
Catholics will take the most loyal, dutiful, and patient line of 
conduct; that they will not suffer themselves to be led into 
measures which can, by any construction, give a handle to the 
opposers of their wishes, either to misinterpret their principles 
or to raise an argument for resisting their claims; but that by 
their prudent and exemplary demeanor they will afford addi- 
tional grounds to the growing number of their advocates to 
enforce their claims on proper occasions, until their objects can 
be finally and advantageously attained.” 


Many other errors in matters of the gravest importance will 
be found in this text-book. History, at its best, is generally 
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only a revelation of half the truth about anything; in such 
compressions and distortions of it as these under notice, the 
densest ignorance about it is a state more preferable than the 
sort of knowledge derivable from such a source. 

The fact that some eminent masters of logic and rhetoric 
have entered the lists against blasphemous infidelity, and that the 
latter still squirms, has roused up at least one author of more 
ardor than judgment to have a fling at it too. The outcome 
of this enthusiasm is a work called The Guardian Angel,* a 
copy of which has been sent us bearing commendations from 
Mr. Gladstone, the London 7Zimes, The Review of Reviews, and 
other periodicals, on its front. We do not know how such 
commendations could be given by any persons of judgment who 
had read the book. We have taken that trouble, and we have 
never spent time less. satisfactorily. A greater tissue of absur- 
dities than those heaped together in a chapter describing an 
imaginary tour in the supramundane world it would be im- 
possible to conceive. In fine, we may say, atheists in a divin- 
ity of literature might well be excused for their scepticism 
if they were asked to take this extraordinary production as a 
proof of their error. 

It is no light task to attempt to prescribe the rules and 
rationale of reading, so varied are the necessities and tastes of 
mankind all the world over. No essayist can hope to do more 
than, out of his own conscience and cultured experience, point 
out some general principles of procedure; and this has rarely, 
if ever, been done better, in a succinct shape, than in the little 
volume just published from the pen of the Rev. J. L. O'Neill, 
O.P. Reading is the one thing in which there is to the mass 
of mankind no observance of method; every one proceeds as 
the French regiments returning from parade usually do, in 
loose marching order, going along just as he likes or as best 
he can. To persons of taste and judgment little instruction on 
such a topic is needed; the portion of the community which 
stands most in need of guidance in this matter are the begin- 
ners; and to all those who have the mental government of this 
portion Father O’Neill’s book will be an excellent help. One 
of the most pressing needs of the age is a body of every-day 
literature of a type which, while beneficial and helpful in form- 
ing the youthful mind, shall be at the same time full of that 
living interest without which it is impossible to captivate the 


* The Guardian Angel, By ‘‘ Lillian.” Albany: The Ideal Publishing Company. 
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minds of young people. It is singular that this rich field is 
left entirely in the possession of the vicious-minded, and that 
everything which tends to draw out the inherent evil in human 
nature is poured out in floods, while really good juvenile litera- 
ture is put upon the market only in driblets. This is the quar- 
ter upon which all the energies of the reformers of reading 
ought to be turned; persons of maturer minds can hardly ever 
be impressed for good or evil by anything they read; their 
mental pabulum is chiefly taken as a pastime, or in order to 
give roundness and polish to the expression of ideas and 
opinions already set and rooted. The proof of the failure of 
mere book-lore to influence great minds to liberality of thought 
or rectitude in action is found in some of the examples cited 
by the author—Bacon, for instance, who, with all his philoso- 
phy, was a corrupt judge; and Carlyle, who, with all his reading, 
was nothing more than a bitter cynic and a shameless advocate 
of brute force in politics. Books for men address themselves 
only to the head; the heart is fed by something higher and 
holier than mere reading. As a treatise on a subject which, 
despite its age, is ever fresh, this little work of Father O’Neill’s 
is a welcome addition to the literature of the age.* 

It is observed by one of the writers of The Niagara Book + 
that nobody has as yet written a poem about the great Falls; 
and a similar observation, it strikes us on reading the work, 
might be made about the want of an adequate prose descrip- 
tion. Several eminent writers try their hand at it in this “sou- 
venir,’ but the result is distinctly disappointing. It is true that 
it contains a couple of excellent articles by W. D. Howells and 
Professor Shaler, but they are too brief. Mark Twain ‘is put in 
as a set-off, but his jokes have an ancient-fish-like smell, and 
the talk is all about the Garden of Eden and hardly anything 
about Niagara. The chief good saying he can be credited with 
is, that Adam thinks he would be happier outside the Garden 
of Eden with Eve than inside it without her. Throughout 
the work are scattered some half-tone illustrations, but it is 
only bare justice to say that while they are nicely executed, 
we have seen much better in books which were not specially 
written to form souvenirs of Niagara. Professor Shaler’s article 
treats chiefly of the geology of the falls region, and is, despite 


* Why, When, How, and What We ought to Read. By Rev. J. L. O'Neill, O.P. 
Boston, Mass.: Thos. B. Noonan & Co. 

+ The Niagara Book. By W.D. Howells, Mark Twain, Professor Nathaniel S. Shaler. 
Illustrated by Harry Fenn and others. Buffalo: Underhill & Nichols. 
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this fact, agreeable and interesting. It goes without saying, as 
the French put it, that each of the articles sustains the high 
literary merit of the contributors, but their brevity is decidedly 
a drawback. 

We have received the third and concluding number of Zhe 
Poets of Ireland—a Biographical Dictionary, by David J. O’Dono- 
ghue, a very painstaking Irish littérateur. The author appears 
to have gone to a great deal of trouble to glean particulars 
regarding Irish poetasters as well as poets, for the list includes 
names of writers who probably never aspired to and certainly 
never deserved place in a biographical dictionary. The work 
is mainly valuable for the information it gives regarding those 
minor poets of real merit whose works are still remembered, 
although only to a select few was anything authentic about their 
authors known. It is published by the author himself, at 1 Elea- 
nor Grove, Barnes Common, London, S. W. 

The many legends of the life and voyages of St. Brendan* 
are presented to us in a collected shape, and at a most appro- 
priate time, by Father O’Donoghue, of Ardfert. The fact that 
the reverend author has his /adztat in that part of Kerry which 
was mainly the scene of the famous saint’s labor on land has 
given him an opportunity of gathering and arranging the many 
traditions connected with his name, and verifying many of the 
transactions recorded in the half-mythical stories so as to show 
that there was at least some substratum of truth underlying 
them, which has not, we believe, fallen to the lot of any mod- 
ern chronicler. He acknowledges his indebtedness to the pre- 
vious work of Cardinal Moran, the Acti Sti. Brendant, for much 
contained in his narrative. He also gives us an English transla- 
tion of the Latin version of the saint’s voyage, existing from a very 
early period and familiar in many countries in the middle ages; 
also a large portion of the saint’s life found in the ancient Book 
of Lismore, in the original Irish text as well as in a translation. 
In an appendix to the work are found both a metrical and a 
prose life of St. Brendan in quaint Chaucer-like English, from 
old manuscripts in Trinity College, Dublin, with an interesting 
introduction by an eminent antiquarian, Mr. Thomas Wright, 
F.R.S., who states his belief that “the legend of St. Brendan 
exercised an influence on geographical science down to a late 
period, and it entered as an important element into the feelings 
of the Spanish sailors when they went to the discovery of 


* Brendaniana; St. Brendan the Voyager,in Story and Legend. By the Rev. Denis 
O’Donoghue, P.P., Ardfert. Dublin : Browne & Nolan, Nassau Street. 
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America.” In one of the notes to this appendix we find a 
curious derivation for the term “ Maunday” as applied to the 
Thursday in Holy Week. It was commonly supposed to have 
been derived from the old Anglo-Saxon word “maund,” mean- 
ing a basket, from the custom prevalent in the monasteries of 
distributing loaves of bread amongst the poor from large bas- 
kets on that day. It is here given as connected with the cus- 
tom of washing the feet on that day, in imitation of the action 
of our Blessed Lord; which ceremony was called his mandé 
(command)—a Norman-French term, evidently. This work of 
Father O’Donoghue’s is one which we ought to hail as a very 
valuable addition to our store of literature relating to the early 
Irish Church and its wonderful army of missionary monks and 
scholars. It contains some very choice illustrations. 


~~ 
> 


I.—LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT.* 





To all who have followed Professor Miiller as a master in 
his learned researches, as well as to those who, while admitting 
his erudition, fail to be convinced that he has at all or even 
fairly well solved the problems of language and its relations to 
thought, these short lectures will be interesting, and more es- 
pecially the correspondence between Professor Miiller and Fran- 
cis Galton, the Duke of Argyll, George J. Romanes, and others, 
on “Thought without words,” given in an appendix. We fail 
to see where his antagonists have weakened the force of his ar- 
guments sustaining the thesis that “Thought and Language are 
inseparable,” although it strikes us as a strange misuse of terms 
in so learned a writer to employ the word zdentical as synony- 
mous with iuseparable, as he would appear to do both in the 
title and in the course of his second lecture, “ The Identity of 
Language and Thought.” Oddly enough he corrects this error 
in rather slipshod fashion in the opening of his third lecture, 
where he says “if thought and language are identical, or, at all 
events, inseparable, it would follow, etc.” His arguments for the 
inseparability of thought and language (mental omina) are for- 
cible, though not the last word which, we think, might be said 
upon the subject; but we find not a shadow of proof for their 
identity. The instances presented by his adverse critics to prove 
that thought is possible without words, Professor Miiller clearly 
shows, go to prove just the contrary. They fail to understand 
his definitions of “thought” and “words.” By thought he means 


* Three Introductory Lectures on the Science of Thought. By¥.Max Miller. Chicago: 
The Open Court Publishing Co. 
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not a simple sensation or perception, but a real concept. Now, 
every such concept is a judgment; a judgment is not possible 
without distinction; distinction is the act of intellection—zter- 
lection—and this evidently supposes apprehension of things, and 
relations not identical in meaning. To apprehend things or rela- 
tions of different meaning, or to convey such diverse meanings 
to others, plainly demands the use of different names, or words. 
By “words” we are to understand not only terms made up of 
letters or vocal sounds, but any symbol, figure, sign, or move- 
ment taken to stand for the meaning of the thing or relation 
to be distinctively apprehended or conveyed. He contends that 
the mind is the suéject thinking the word which is the odject of 
thought; that ordinary people fancy they think the things 
themselves; but that the real object of our thought is the ver- 
bum mentale—the subjective word. Therefore the accuracy, 
range, power, and elegance of one’s thoughts depend upon the 
character and extent of the treasury of mental words—names 
for meanings, or means of self-expression one has at command. 
The unlettered boor is restricted in the range of his thoughts, 
is dull of apprehension, is illogical, weak, and vacillating in opin- 
ion, coarse and vulgar, simply because his mental vocabulary is 
so very limited. His eyes may see and his ears hear all the 
beauties of nature, and even of art, which his highly cultured 
landlord sees and hears, but his mind is unable to analyse the 
very same sensations both receive, having also no names to note 
and distinguish his mental perceptions; and therefore his con- 
cepts—what deserves the name of ‘¢houghts—are but very few; 
that is, he thinks very little, because he knows very few names of 
things and of their relations that have a meaning. 

The power of self-expression by means of the verbum men- 
tale does not always suppose the knowledge of a spoken or acted 
word in which to convey one’s meaning. So an ignorant or 
half-educated person is often quite unable to express himself 
clearly, as we say; that is, he knows himself what he means, 
having his own clearly understood subjective symbol, sign, or 
name for his thought, but lacks the knowledge of such vocal lan- 
guage or ability of expression by gesture as may adequately con- 
vey his meaning to others. “I know what I am thinking of, 
and what I mean,” he will say, “but I do not know how to 
express myself.” It is not these exterior, sensible, vocal words 
which Professor Miiller insists are, ‘at all events, inseparable 
from thought.” 

We think, as we have said, that the instances offered by his 
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critics in evidence of the possibility of thinking without words 
are valueless, but there are two facts which occur to our mind 
that are certainly difficult of explanation for any other reason. 
The one is the widely accepted belief in certain results of men- 
tal action known as unconscious cerebration. Of this one may 
possibly say that it only goes to show that strictly conscious 
attention and reflection are not necessary to some active and 
fruitful mental operations; that is, an attention and reflection 
of which the thinker gives account to himself. The sudden 
mental vision of a momen, a word, pregnant with multiple mean- 
ings may supply the result of a vast chain of labored analytical 
reasoning. A practised pianist catches only a glimpse of a long, 
intricate musical printed phrase, and instantly understands all 
the tones and their varied harmonic relations. To him this 
complicated musical chain of reasoning is practically only one 
word, a single but comprehensive name, in which is summed 
up the mental result of the laborious analytical scientific study 
and manual practice of many years. 

The other instance is the phenomenal power of almost in- 
stantaneous arithmetical calculation shown by some uneducated 
persons endowed with this singular gift. Not only does the use 
of symbols and methods of logical procedure seem impossible, 
but these very persons are unable to tell how they achieve such 
astonishing results. Moreover, when taught to use ordinary 
rational methods of calculation their phenomenal power is greatly 
weakened or they lose it altogether. We would like to know 
what explanation Professor Miiller might find to offer for these 
apparent acts of thought without words. 


2.—A MISSIONARY BIOGRAPHY.* 


The Jasephite Fathers of Baltimore, besides their great work 
of training young men for apostolic work among the negroes, 
are infusing the missionary spirit into the American Church, and 
one of their means for doing this is the publication of biogra- 
phies of missionary saints. 

The life of St. Peter Claver, who devoted his life to the 
work of saving the souls of the unfortunate Africans who in his 
day were ruthlessly kidnapped and sold by thousands into the 
most cruel’ bondage ever known among Christians is an example 
which ought to inspire us with zeal for the conversion of that 


* St. Peter Claver, Apostle ofthe Negroes. Edited by a Father of St. Joseph’s Society, 
Epiphany Apostolic College. Philadelphia: H. L. Kilner & Co. 
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race which free America once enslaved but has now enfran- 
chised. 

The Christian spirit has so far triumphed in our country as 
to emancipate them, and may it so far prevail as to Christian- 
ize them! All national and race problems can be solved by 
the Catholic Church and in no other way. As the Church 
is now solving the labor-question for the world, so will she 
one day solve the race-question for our country. What an 
interest, then, every devout American Catholic should take 
in the evangelization of the blacks! What saint’s life deserves 
more to be studied by us than St. Peter Claver’s life, and who 
can tell the story of his life so well as an American missionary 
to the American negro? What a noble work it would be to 
help Father Slattery and his zealous co-laborers to circulate this 
book, especially among the negroes who are being educated in 
our public schools. We wish he could raise a fund for this pur- 
pose. 


3.—HEAT.* 

We are not familiar with the more elementary books by the 
same author noticed in the title; this present volume is intend- 
ed by Mr. Wright as a sequel to them, or to be taken up by 
students who, by mathematical training, or by reading works of 
the character of those mentioned, are able to do so without too 
much difficulty. 

Let it not, however, be supposed that this book is one of 
a very abstruse character. It ought to be comprehensible to 
all who have any taste or ability for mathematics, and quite an 
ordinary preparation in that line. And indeed it does not seem 
to us that it is worth while for any one to study works in any 
department of physics unless they are simply practical ones, 
giving results available for ordinary use, unless they have some 
mathematical ability. The exact sciences cannot be treated pro- 
fitably without mathematics; and the more mathematical the 
form is, the easier really the book becomes. When exact rela- 
tions are to be treated of, an equation is better than anything 
else. 

The book of Mr. Wright is very satisfactory in this respect; 
it might carry the principle even further than it does with ad- 
vantage, in our judgment. It is clear, not long-winded, and 
well up to date. We know of no better one of its character. 


* Heat. By Mark R. Wright, Author of Sound, Light, Heat and Elementary Physics. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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4.—ECCLESIASTICAL LAW.* 


The principal change made in this excellent and well-known 
work, distinguishing this from previous editions, is the much 
fuller development of the article concerning Apostolic Legates, 
Nuncios, and Delegates. The matter added is of great impor- 
tance and interest, especially at the present time, and it would 
have been an excellent plan for many of our recent newspaper 
writers to read it (which, the work being in English, they could 
easily have done) before airing their own ideas on the subject. 
They would at least have learned that the appointment of a 
Delegate Apostolic is by no means a new departure, as some 
have seemed to imagine. 

The powers of the College of Cardinals while the Papal chair 
is vacant have also been more completely defined; and the article 
on the Roman tribunals has been rewritten, a much fuller ex- 
planation being given. 


5-—THE DIVINE SPIRIT.+ 


This is a short record of a number of genuine conversions 
of criminals sentenced to death, occurring in the experience of 
Father Duffo, S.J., and under his ministrations. All the cases 
are interesting, and some really extraordinary; particularly so 
in one instance, where supernatural virtue in a very high degree 
was attained. In this case, as in a considerable proportion of 
the rest, the conversion was from heresy as well as from a sin- 
ful life. 

One cannot read this little book without being profoundly 
impressed with the love and mercy of God, who thus makes 
use ever of sin and its just punishment to draw sinners to him- 
self. It is this which makes these remarkable narratives specially 
instructive and important. 

It is published also for the benefit of the Carmelite nuns of 
New Orleans, to aid whom, we need not say, is a most excel- 
lent charity. 


* Elements of Ecclesiastical Law. By Rev. S. B. Smith, D.D. Vol. I.: Ecclesiastical 
Persons. Ninth edition, carefully revised by the Author. New York: Benziger Brothers. 

+ Wonderful Operations of the Divine Spirit in the Sinner’s Heart, displayed from the 
years 1858 to 1863 in the prison of New Orleans. Baltimore: The Baltimore Publishing 
Company. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


FTER a fifteen days’ session the Parliament of Religions 
dissolved on Wednesday, September 27. It was closed by 
an address of remarkable power by Bishop Keane, Rector of 
the Catholic University in Washington, and the singing by all 
present of Cardinal Newman’s immortal hymn, “ Lead, kindly 
Light.” The audience which joined in this fraternal demon- 
stration was immense. It filled the great Columbus Hall to the 
last available inch of its space, and the greater number of those 
who composed it had been waiting for admittance for three 
hours before the doors were thrown open. 


<> 
> 





The Parliament was described by more than one of the con- 
cluding speakers as the greatest event ever recorded in history. 
The expression is hardly applicable. It was the only event of 
the kind that ever took place. It is impossible to say that 
great results may not in time flow from it. It was the first 
time that the leading representatives of those ancient creeds 
in the far East whose followers are numerous as the sands of 
the sea-shore, so to speak, ever had the opportunity of hear- 
ing the religion of Christ expounded authoritatively, and many 
admitted that the sort of Christianity to which they were accus- 
tomed in the Orient was that which brought the bayonet and 
the rum-bottle, as well as the opium-traffic, as adjuncts to 
Eastern civilization. How far these frightful agencies are from 
the true spirit and teaching of Christianity they have had an 
opportunity of learning authoritatively for the first time at 
Chicago. 


<> 
> 





Bishop Spalding has “done the state some service, and they 
know it.” The archbishops of the Union are not unmindful of 
his great share in bringing about the success of the wonderful 
Catholic Educational Exhibit, and, to mark their sense of it, 
they have put it upon record. In a series of resolutions lately 
made public, they express their recognition of the great services 
he has rendered the Catholic cause at large in his capacity of 
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president of the exhibit. How onerous was the duty may well 
be estimated by any one who has had the opportunity of view- 
ing the vast collection, and noting the many institutions which 
have been laid under tribute in order to bring it together. 
Neither were the archbishops unmindful of the share of Brother 
Maurelian in bringing about the result. A _ special resolution 
with regard to him was embodied in the series ; also one thank- 
ing the bishops, clergy, religious sisterhoods and brotherhoods, 
as well as the teachers and Catholic authors, who have con- 
tributed to the collection. 


~ 
fe 


Mr. Gladstone delivered a speech to his Mid-Lothian con- 
stituents at Edinburgh at the end of September. He devoted a 
considerable portion of it to a view of the action of the House 
of Lords with reference to the Home-Rule Bill. Although the 
veteran statesman gave no precise forecast of his immediate in- 
tentions on the subject, it is evident that he is revolving in his 
mind some line of action calculated to frustrate their evident 
design of forcing his hand by making him appeal to the coun- 
try on the main issue. He vehemently repudiated their right 
to dictate any such appeal, and addressed to them a serious 
warning on the danger they themselves were incurring in put- 
ting themselves in opposition to the declared wishes of the peo- 
ple embodied in the legislation passed by the popular house. 
It seems from this to be his determination to proceed next 
session with those measures of reform for Great Britain to 
which the ministry is pledged, and take the dissolution at such 
time as seems most likely to effect his purpose of carrying the 
Home-Rule Bill, if in the meantime the peers do not retreat 
from their untenable position. 


4 
> 


Whilst the sympathy and encouragement of all scattered 
Irishmen are with the great mass of their countrymen at home 
in this struggle, it is in no small degree disheartening to find 
the leaders of the Irish party again bickering amongst them- 
selves. There is a tempest in a teapot over the matter of the 
Paris funds—a subject of very secondary importance in compari- 
son with the question of the fitness of the principals to assume 
the direction of Irish affairs when these are entrusted once more 
to Irish hands. The mass of correspondence which has been 
sprung upon the public in connection with this damnosa here- 
ditas, as we may call it, reveals a far greater capacity for the 
composition of stinging letters than the control of their own 
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personal jealousies on the part of several prominent Irishmen. 
It would be infinitely better that the whole Paris fund should 
lie at the bottom of the Dead Sea than that the cause of Ire- 
land should suffer by affording the Unionists a pretence for re- 
viving the ancient calumny that Irishmen are constitutionally 
unfitted for the responsibility of governmental administration. 
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TARSUS, THE BIRTHPLACE OF ST. PAUL. 


THE project suggested by Bishop Paul, the present Bishop of 
Tarsus, encouraged by the venerable Bishop of Burlington, taken 
up by the Paulists as outlined in the last number of THE CATHO- 
LIC WORLD, has stirred up a great deal of enthusiasm in many 
quarters, and contributions are pouring in from many who wish 
to express in this way their devotion to the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles. 

There is surely nothing presented of late years which so 
warmly commends itself to our charity as the object for which 
the modern Paul of Tarsus so eloquently pleads. In him the 
burning enthusiasm and the ardent apostolic spirit of St. Paul 
live again. 

The difficulties he has to contend with come principally 
from American Protestant missionaries using American money 
to pervert his poor people from the true faith. Already by 
means of their superior school-houses and by lavish gifts have 
they enticed hundreds of the poor Catholic children away. This 
evil work should be stopped, and American Catholics, in their 
abundant generosity, can stay the hand of proselytism and 
strengthen the efforts now being made by Bishop Paul, at won- 
derful self-sacrifice, to bring his poor people back to the religion 


of St. Paul. 
Many gifts have already been received, the principal among 


which are 
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The Paulists, : ; ; : . $100.00 
John B. Richmond, M. is a ; ‘ . - 5.00 
Walter F. Atlee, M.D., ‘ ‘ . ; 5.00 
Rev. T. J. Jenkins, ‘ . ‘ : : . oe 
H. L. Richards, . : : : : ; : 10.00 
Louise Sanieska, . : ‘ : . : . 5.00 
Mr. Madden, , ; , ; , ‘ . 5.00 
Chas. P. Romadka, : ‘ . 10.00 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help Council, No. 90, 

C. B. L., 72 members, . ‘ . . 7.20 


The following letter from Bishop Paul explains itself: 


TARSUS, September 16, 1893. 


VERY REV. FATHER HEwIT, C.S.P. : 

Your consoling letter of July 29 reached me while visiting 
one of our new and laborious missions; and I gave thanks to 
God, who watches over the works done for him. I thank you 
from the bottom of my heart, Reverend Father, and I constantly 
pray the God of all goodness to bless you, and bestow upon 
you every spiritual and temporal blessing. I cannot tell you 
what great joy and encouraging consolation your good letter 
gave me. 

At present I am making my second pastoral visit, and have 
been travelling already three months, visiting first of all Tar- 
sus, then Adana, Sis, Féké, Roumly, Char, and Hadjine. 

During my visit I found that, thanks to God, all our under- 
takings were in a most prosperous condition; especially the 
schools which I started a year ago. These have been remark- 
ably successful. 

At Char, the ancient Gomana of the Romans, the Protestants 
and schismatic Armenians have been obliged to close their 
schools: all the children in that place coming to ours. Many 
children from the neighboring villages also come to our schools 
for instruction. 

A Protestant boy, fourteen years of age and still unbaptized, 
had been instructed by our school-master, and was presented 
to me for baptism. It was a very simple Pontifical ceremony ; 
of course, without priests and deacons, but it proved to be a 
_very touching and impressive one. Such a large crowd of peo- 
ple came to witness it that I was obliged to perform the bap- 
tism out-of-doors, on the border of a river. For myself, I wept 
tears of joy, and all thought of many trials vanished from 
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my mind. The young neophyte, named Paul, is fired with zeal 
to bring about the conversion of his parents. I feel assured 
also of the conversion of other non-Catholic children taught in 
our schools. 

At Roumly twenty-one families were converted during the 
past year. Having no priest to send them, I have confided the 
instruction of the children to a good, fervent Catholic layman 
of Hadjine, visiting them from time to time myself when able. 

At Féké seventy families came to me declaring themselves 
Catholics. They begged for priests and schocls; but my strait- 
ened resources do not allow me to grant their request at pres- 
ent. Next year I hope to be able to do someihing to satisfy 
their urgent need. 

For the mission at Sis, the residence of the schismatic patri- 
arch, I am obliged for the present to be content with only one 
school for boys. This is a very promising mission. I chose 
four young men of excellent talent, and have put them under 
the direction of the missionary pastor at Sis, a highly capable 
and very apostolic priest, to be trained as school-teachers. 

I have spent a good deal of what little means were at my 
disposal upon the missions of Tarsus and Hadjine, more inter- 
esting places, but unfortunately the most neglected. I am pre- 
paring to open schools for girls, and I await the coming of the 
Sisters of the Immaculate Conception. They will soon arrive, 
and will then devote themselves to the necessary instruction of 
those children who have unfortunately fallen into Protestant 
hands. At Hadjine there are fifty families, and the number of 
converts has increased to four hundred. 

Having finished my visitation of eight missions, lying chiefly 
in the mountainous part of Cilicia, I am once more at home in 
my dear Tarsus. What a prophetic country! I seem to be 
able to trace the sacred footsteps of the holy Apostle St. Paul. 
Every time I enter ‘it profound sighs break forth from my 
breast. O unfortunate country! shall it ever be granted to me 
to see you some day all Catholic? Shall I have the inexpressi- 
ble happiness of prostrating myself in adoration of the Euchar- 
istic God, the divine Source whence the missionary draws the 
force for his arduous vocation, in a splendid temple worthy of 
the Catholic name? What joy, O valiant and indefatigable 
Apostle, to see thy majestic statue raised upon our altars! 

Ah, dear Reverend Father, though I weep, yet I do not de- 
spair. Yes, an interior voice encourages me. The people every- 
where show the most lively sympathy. At holy Mass I trans- 
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lated your letter to them. I cannot describe to you the joy I 
saw upon their countenances, or the gratitude which these poor 
people feel towards you. They unite with their unworthy pas- 
tor in most fervent prayers for you. I entertain the most con- 
fident hopes that we shall be able to show the most happy re- 
sults when we shall have succeeded in building our church of 
St. Paul, which will assuredly be the source of abundant bless- 
ings, not only to our generous and charitable benefactors, but 
also to this native land of the great Apostle. 

But I do not hide from myself the immense difficulties to 
be overcome. The Protestants spend large sums of money and 
labor industriously to get the full control of the children by 
building and conducting numerous free day and night schools, 
chiefly at Adana, Tarsus, Sis, and Hadjine, where also their 
success has been the greatest. But fortunately parents every- 
where prefer our schools, as has been shown by the fact that 
no matter in what mission I have opened a school it is filled 
at once with children. The American Protestant ministers are 
preparing to make a union of schools with the schismatic Arme- 
nians, a wretched people, who here are truly as sheep without a 
shepherd. 

I have tried, Reverend Father, to picture to you the work 
which you have shown a charitable willingness to aid. By the 
grace of God I give myself wholly to my duties, and reserving 
nothing for myself, I give all that I receive to our poor missions. 
Just now all my money force is exhausted, but I have no fear 
that the good God will leave me lacking even in that, so far as 
it is needful. He will speak more eloquently than I to charita- 
ble hearts, like your own generous and sympathizing heart; and 
dispose them to aid me in laboring for the conversion of this 
people through the intercession of St. Paul. 

Begging you, Reverend Father Hewit, to receive the assur- 
ances of my profound respect, with sentiments of most sincere 
gratitude; and wishing you all desirable blessings, and above 
all the Divine benediction, I have the honor to remain 


Yours devotedly in our Lord, 


PAUL TERZIAN, 
Bishop of Adana and Tarsus. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS RELATING TO READING CIRCLES, LISTS OF BOOKS, 
ETC., SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION, NO. 
415 WEST FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 


EADING Circles are closely identified with parish libraries in many places. 

It is a considerable saving of expense if the books to be used can be bor- 
rowed from a public or a parish library. From a report published in the Semz- 
mary we learn that the Rev. Michael J. Lavelle most generously aided the for- 
mation of a free circulating library soon after his appointment as rector of the 
Cathedral, New York City. Beginning with about four hundred volumes in No- 
vember, 1887, the Cathedral Library now contains over fourteen thousand care- 
fully selected books, many of them donated by benefactors of the good work. A 
valuable collection of eleven hundred volumes, made by the late John R. G. Has- 
sard, was purchased for the department of musical literature. The best available 
editions of books in English Catholic literature and ecclesiastical history have 
been bought. The list of fiction contains a large and liberal selection of the best 
English and French novels. Though not restricted exclusively to Catholic au- 
thors, the list of healthy books for juvenile readers has been chosen with unusual 
care. A complete building was assigned for the use of the library by the trus- 
tees of the Cathedral. By his incessant personal service, and varied knowledge 
of books and how to buy them, the Rev. Joseph H. McMahon, Director of the 
Cathedral Library, has successfully established the best Catholic circulating library 
in the United States. This statement is made with full knowledge of many ex- 
cellent parish libraries, which have a long record of members extending back 
over twenty-five years, but which have not had the same opportunities of securing 


wealthy benefactors. 
* * * 


The administration of the Cathedral Library is confided entirely to the Rev- 
erend Director. In the technical work he is assisted by a number of young ladies 
of the parish, whose services are given entirely gratuitously. For the present the 
library is open five times during the week: on Sundays, from Io A.M.-I2 M.; on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, from 7.30-9 P.M.; and on Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
from 2-5 P.M. The great amount of time and labor given in the library by these 
young ladies can be realized only by those who are familiar with the details of libra- 
ry work; and in this instance only by those who know the difficulties against which 
they have had to contend. Among these difficulties the chief was the absence 
of a complete printed catalogue. While the catalogue was making the library 
was still kept open, an endeavor being made through information given by the 
librarian to supply the wants of the patrons for the latest accessions. All books 
are purchased by the director on his own responsibility. The result of this sys- 
tem is that any book called for, if not on the shelves of the library, can be pro- 
cured at once by purchase, and can be put in circulation as soon as the publishers 
are able to deliver it to the library. 

The circulation in 1888 was 8,393, divided as follows: Religion, 2,029; Tra- 
vel, History, and Biography, 450; Fiction, 5,263; Science and Literature, 648. In 
1889: Religion, 2,282; Travel, History, Biography, 875; Fiction, 8,679; General 
Literature, 1,305 ; total 13,141. In 1890: Religion, 2,299; Travel, History, and 
Biography, 1,188; Fiction 8,274; General Literature, 1,821; total, 13,582. In 
1891 (owing to illness of director the library was closed for four months): Reli- 
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gion, 2,075; Travel, History, and Biography, 977 ; Fiction, 5,027; General Litera- 
ture, 1,622; total, 10,749. In 1892: Religion, 3,398 ; Travel, History, and Biogra- 
phy, 1,489; Fiction, 19,470; General Literature, 1,862; total, 26,219. 

As some readers in a public circulating library oftentimes lack discrimination, 
it has been deemed advisable to exercise a strict supervision over the circulation 
of many books that are on the shelves of the library, which require a certain 
amount of judgment to be read with profit. To that end a special department 
has been instituted, which is designated by the letters “Il,” and in which 
are to be found all books which should not be read by young persons except un- 
der direction. These books are given out only on personal application to the 
director, or by his special permission. In this way the difficulties that would 
either arise from the absence of these books or from their indiscriminate dis- 
tribution are, it is believed, completely avoided. The books in this department 
will be found throughout the catalogue under their proper headings. 

Supervision is exercised over the reading of children who come to the library, 
parents being required to sign the application blanks of their children, and to cer- 
tify their willingness that their children should be members. The librarians ex- 
ercise also considerable discretion in giving out books to children, suggesting 
those that they think the more fitting, and prudently withholding at times those 
that are asked for. 

Efforts have been made to encourage the children in our schools to enter up- 
on systematic courses of reading. In connection with this subject we again call 
the attention of teachers to the excellent booklet on literature for children, writ- 
ten by George E. Hardy, M.A., of New York, and the graded list of books for chil- 
dren prepared by him; and likewise to the papers read at the Convention of 


American Librarians in Chicago, in July, 1893. 
* * * 


A new department of the Cathedral Library pays special attention to sup- 
plying clergymen with necessary books of instruction and controversial works for 
converts. Special lists of books have been prepared dealing with the different 
phases of religious belief, and the library is ready and willing at all times to co- 
operate with clergymen and religious in the great work of instructing neophytes 
in the faith. It has been the aim of the library likewise to be of assistance to 
Catholics living in distant portions of the country, and away from Catholic influ- 
ences, by sending, under proper guarantees, books which might help them to 
increase their own fund of information in matters pertaining to religion, and 
possibly to spread a knowledge of the same among their neighbors. By this 
plan many persons living at a great distance from New York have been benefit- 
ed. The attention of clergymen and religious communities is especially called to 
this feature of our work. 

Another distinguishing characteristic of the work in this department has 
been the effort to establish branches of the Cathedral Library in various parts of 
the city. It is hoped that two of these branches will soon be in operation; one 
in the parish of the Nativity, 44 Second Avenue, under the direction of the Rev. 
B. J. Reilly, and the other in the parish of St. Stephen, 142 East Twenty-ninth 
Street, under the direction of the Rev. J. B. McCabe. These parishes were both 
operating small parochial libraries. It was suggested to them that by mutual co- 
operation their readers could have the benefit of the books in the Cathedral 
Library. So with the consent of the reverend pastors the libraries were amalga- 
mated. Any books of the Cathedral Library can now be obtained at either of 
these branches, such books being either on the shelves of the branches, or being 
sent for as soon as ordered. 
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The Cathedral Library is also the headquarters for the Cathedral Library 
Reading Circles, which last season numbered thirty-eight active members. All 
the books used in the different courses of these Circles are supplied from the 
Cathedral Library. The members of one of the circles meet at the library 
monthly for a business meeting, and weekly for informal discussion, and for dis- 
tribution of books. The library building contains also the collection of rare 
books and documents belonging to the United States Historical Society of New 
York. 


* * * 

When first opened membership in the library was confined to persons who 
were properly parishioners of the Cathedral parish, or who belonged to some of 
the societies connected with that parish. It was felt, however, that the library 
should be made something more than a parish library, especially since it had 
grown so rapidly, A year and a half ago, therefore, the library was thrown open 
to the public at large, though no book is given without satisfactory reference. In 
every respect the Cathedral Library is a free public circulating library. At pre- 
sent it numbers among its readers Catholics and Protestants, Jews and Gentiles. 

The Cathedral Library is supported entirely by voluntary contributions. As 
the expense of the library, however, has far exceeded the donations, the Cathe- 
dral Library Association was organized in 1889 with the cordial approbation of 
his Grace, Archbishop Corrigan, for the following objects: 1st. To provide funds 
for the support of the Cathedral Library, a circulating library, free to residents of 
New York City, and to non-resident members of the Cathedral Library Associa- 
tion; 2d. To publish and circulate as widely as means would allow leaflets 
treating of the salient points of Christian Doctrine; 3d. To distribute among the 
poor, and in hospitals, reformatories, etc., Catholic periodicals, etc. 

Any one can become a member of the Cathedral Library Association by 
paying an annual subscription of one dollar. There are also associate members, 
patrons, and founders who contribute larger sums. 

* * * 

Expert makers of statistics for libraries should read the estimate of results 
which Rev. J. H. McMahon gives in these words: 

“Itis most difficult to determine the practical good done by any library. 
The circulation furnishes one good test, although not altogether reliable. The 
mere fact of circulating a large number of books is not to be regarded as a fair 
standard by which the efficiency of a library may be judged. The character of 
the circulation may be such as to suggest that the library is doing harm rather 
than good. So many circumstances concur to determine the character of the 
circulation that it is impossible to pronounce judgment on this basis alone. For 
instance, it has been the fashion to take the circulation of a library, and ascertain 
by the relative proportion of works of fiction circulated to the actual aggregate of 
volumes in circulation, whether there has been an undue proportion of works of 
fiction distributed. That proportion should, however, be based upon the total 
number of books in the library, the total number of books in each department, 
and the entire number of books circulated. But even this is not a fair test. <A 
free circulating library, for example, will not only have a fiction department 
largely in excess of other departments, but will have this department very 
largely drawn upon by people who procure their serious reading elsewhere. 
In many libraries, also, the fiction department embraces juvenile literature of all 
classes. Now, a very large percentage of the readers in a free circulating 
library are children; it is unnecessary to add that the circulation of the fiction 
department will be seemingly out of all proportion. Hence we do not place 
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much reliance upon the figures in the circulation account as determining the 
good any library is doing. However, it affords a certain means of determining 
whether the library is to be considered as a desirable adjunct. An examination 
of the figures given as the record of our circulation will suffice to show that 
the library has grown very much in popularity, and that the general character of 
reading is distinctly of a high order.” 

“It is noteworthy that there has been a marked increase in the number of reli- 
gious books drawn from the library each succeeding year, and when it is borne in 
mind that the fiction department has been very much increased; while additions to 
the department of religious literature are, from the nature of the case,fewer. It 
is most desirable for teachers and spiritual directors to examine attentively the de- 
partment of religious literature, as we find that books of this character need only 
be recommended to be read. It is gratifying to note also that the experience of 
the assistants in the library is that there has been a marked improvement year by 
year in the character of books called for by our readers. We have ascertained 
likewise that neighboring libraries have been obliged to procure many books that 
were asked for by people who were familiar with our catalogue, and in this indi- 
rect way the library has been of service in placing on the shelves of these purely 
secular libraries many Catholic books that undoubtedly would not otherwise have 
found their way thither. It will be interesting also to teachers to learn that the 
books read by boys are much better, as a rule, than those asked for bygirls. The 
boys show more discrimination, more solid judgment. Teachers, it would ap- 
pear to us, have an immense power to influence the reading of these children, 
whether boys or girls, and we would respectfully suggest the advisability of 
their doing so.” 


* * 
The Cathedral Library Association has published the following books dur- 


ing the past few years: 

Books and Reading (3d edition). By Brother Azarias. 

Series of Liturgical Manuals. 

The Order of the Consecration of a Bishop. Latin and English rubricated 
(2d edition). 

The Rite of Ordination of Priests; Latin and English rubricated. 

The Order of the Consecration of an Altar; English translation. 

The History of St. Joseph’s Seminary of New York. Paper, beautifully illus- 
trated,-25 cents; bound in cloth, $1. 

The Apostolic Union of Secular Priests. 

Meditations of Stations of the Cross. By Henri Perreyve. Translated by 
Emily V. Mason. 

Manual of the Lady Servants of the Poor. 

The Blessing of a Bell. 

The League Annuals for ’90, ’9I, ’92. 

Life of St. Aloysius. 

Preparation for First Communion. By Rev. F. X. Schouppe, S.J. 


These publications can be obtained at the Cathedral Library, or may be or- 
dered through any bookseller. 

In addition to these a series of leaflets has been published similar to the ex- 
cellent publications of the Catholic Truth Society of England, the Society 
of the same name established at St. Paul, Minnesota, and the Catholic 
Book Exchange of New York. Thousands of these leaflets were distributed by 
a committee of the League of the Sacred Heart—would that we had many other 
members of the League in the same good work !—in prisons, hospitals, and re-. 
formatories. The Apostolate of the Press could not hope for a stronger fortifi- 
cation than the great Cathedral of New York. 

M. C. M. 








